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INVITATION. 

(Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Rrery person brought up in the country is 
familiar with such scenes as that reproduced 
on the cover this week. ‘The country boys and 
girls in the hot days of July vacation-time find 
pleasure in the fields. They like to go down 
to the brook which runs along the edge of the 
pasture, wade in it, and build dams to run 
water - wheels that propel the machinery in 
imaginary mills erected on the bank. Then, 
when they grow tired of this sport, there is joy 
in lying on the grass and looking up at the sky 
through the tracery of the trees. <A life that 
has reached maturity without many such days 
for dreaming has lost much. And the men and 
women who loafed in childhood through such 
pleasant hours have a store of treasure that will 
last to the end of their living. 


& 


he first air-ship that has navigated near 

Boston made its first flight on a day in 
June, when it went in half an hour, against 
the wind, from Revere to the Common, and 
then back again, the only serious mishap being 
the breaking down of the engine in the course 
of the homeward journey. None, or very few, 
knew that the trip was to be attempted, but 
such a craft does its own advertising, and 
several thousand persons gathered at the tempo- 
rary resting-place to look and admire. The 
operator of this ship rides astride an equi- 
lateral triangular frame suspended about five 
feet below a gas-bag fifty-two feet long and 
sixteen feet in diameter. At the front of the 
frame is a propeller, which, run by a ten-horse- 
power gasoline engine, makes four hundred 
revolutions a minute. When the aeronaut wishes 
to ascend, he steps to the rear, his weight 
throwing up the nose of the propeller, and the 
first movement toward descent is to reverse this 
position. The whole ‘‘outfit’’—gas-bag, frame 
and engine—weighs only about two hundred 
pounds, ® 


B ritish soldiers stationed in Boston in the early 
days of the Revolution wantonly broke 
up ‘‘coasts’’ and skating-ponds on the Common, 


* until the boys who suffered by it went to Gov- 


ernor Gage and made an effective complaint. 
Some of the spirit that prompted these lads to 
insist upon their rights seems to survive in the 
Boston boys of to-day. A year or more ago 
the city purchased a tract of land in one of the 
outlying wards, the expressed intention being 
to dike it against the tides and make it into a 
playground for the young folks of that neigh- 
borhood. The work was begun, but never fin- 
ished. Recently the boys, after trying vainly 
to build the playground themselves, sent a com- 
mittee to see the mayor about it. ‘Then, lest 
he and others should forget, they organized a 
parade and public meeting, and crowded a hall 
that will hold more than a thousand persons. 
A Congressman, two aldermen, and numerous 
councilmen, representing both political parties, 
came out—to scoff, it may be, but remained to 
sympathize and applaud. Forty-eight hours 
later the common council voted, fifty to none, 
to complete the playground at once. 


& 
Shp in sport, which is to say, athletics, the 

New England habit is to break records. 
In Boston there is a Grammar-School League 
of baseball clubs, and the other day the nine 
from the Pierce School of Dorchester defeated 
that representing the Bennett School of Brighton 
by a score of four to three, in a twenty-eight- 
innings game, the longest game of ball ever 
played. Only a month previous the Dorchester 
and Newton High-School nines played nineteen 
innings, with no score for either side, which of 
itself was a remarkable achievement; but the 
grammar-school boys, averaging only fourteen 
years of age, clearly surpassed their seniors. 
All these players are amateurs. As for profes- 
sionals, last season, in Boston, the Philadelphia 
club of the American League defeated the Bos- 
tons by four to one, in a twenty-four-innings 
game, which ranks next best to the performance 
of the youngsters. Harvard and Manchester 
went twenty-four innings at Boston, in 1877, 
and two nines in Dakota played twenty-five 
innings in 1881; but conditions were vastly 








different from those attending a contest at the 
present day, so different that records then estab- 


| lished are not to be seriously set against our own. 


& 


iT be known as ‘‘city dog-catcher’’ is not 


exactly to have a sure title to fame, but | 
when an energetic man obtains the position it 
yields more money than many an ornamental 
oftice. The dog-catcher in Boston is supposed 


|to make the rounds of the city and gather up 


unlicensed animals. If within a certain time 
they are not redeemed by the payment of the | 
license, he puts them to death, receiving from 
the city one dollar for each that he kills. During 
the nine years preceding the current fiscal year, 
Boston dog-catchers disposed of nearly twenty- | 
two thousand dogs, an average of more than | 
twenty-four hundred a year—figures that seem 
sufficiently surprising. Later statistics suggest, 
however, that the number of homeless dogs 
increases, or that their Nemesis is more active 
and relentless than any of his predecessors. He 
has made oath that in the eleven months ending 
June 1st more than thirty-nine hundred dogs 
were put out of the way by him and his men. 


® ® 


COMFORT FOR THE SICK. 


Bs the midst of death we are in life’? might 
well be one reading, a revised version, of 
the familiar quotation. For in the very face 
of danger one comes across the most earthly of 
traits. In ‘‘Incidents of the Sepoy War,’’ Gen. 
Sir Hope Grant tells of an incident in which 
he took part while assisting the women and 
children of Delhi to escape to Cawnpore. The 
city had been in a state of siege. 


Ladies had tended the sick and wounded, 
and cooked their scanty meals with such things 
~4 jad had. Food was very scarce. The relief 

was | welcomed eagerly. One little girl 
me out, ‘‘O mama, there is a loaf of bread 
on the table! There is, truly! I saw it with 
my own eyes!’’ The vision seemed almost too 
good to be true to the poor little thing. 

Says the general: 

“Tl asked one gentle, delicate little lady if I 
could do — for her. 

‘Oh, yes! exclaimed. 
we me a plese of cheese. 
sick lady.’ 

“*T thought the remedy rather a stro! 
and was a little taken aback ; several | 
began a search. At last I found an individual 
= supplied me with a piece of high-flavored 
-smelling, greasy-looking cheese, wrapped 
bit of newspaper. 

nto commander of a fine force, relieving 
his countrywomen from terrible im ——— 
it was a come-down in dignity and sentimen 
to be the bearer of a smelling cheese! Reluc- 
ry I went about, trying find the lady. 

At last, just as I was about to throw away 
stuff in despair, the lady appeared, and relieved 
me both of the cheese and my anxiety.’”’ 


‘If you could 
It is for a poor 


ma 
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HIS CONDITION. 


faye Mr. Coleman told a story he desired 
three things of his listener—strict atten- 
tion, no interruption, and an open mind. These 
three requisites he had always found in Miss 


Pollard, the young teacher of Number Three, 
and one day he told her the story of James 
Howe’s accident. 

“‘He was riding along in 
cart of his, with the 
custom,”’ said Mr. Coleman, 
off to sleep, being homeward bound, with 
Hill ahead of him. 

‘All would have gone well, same as usual, 
if the first autymobile Soy ever struck these 

parts hadn’t happened to come tearing down 

._ It give a toot, waked him sudden, 
scart old Lucey, his hoss, so she r’ared right u 
an’ then made for the bushes, while James fell 
off sidewise, his feet ketched ‘in the reins. 

o, wil plowed up the bushes for a rod or 
two, with James still ketched in the reins. and 
then she brought up against the stone wall.” 

‘*Mr. Howe must have been terribly hurt,’’ 
said the young school-teacher, as Mr. Coleman 
paused looked at her. 

**Well, it was cur’ ous, his ee was, and 
has been ever since,’’ said the narrator, with 
his most meditative air. ‘‘He wa’n’t bruised 
any to speak of, and there weren’t an. y bones 
broken, nor his organs eo ’t mis’ Doc 
Wilson said his stomach, lungs, and so on, were 
just about where they *d always been; but he 
seemed to be kind of sprung, James did, and 
he’s been that way ever since, and I e 
you’ ve noticed it in his gait, haven’t yer" 
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WELL DISTRIBUTED. 
Sy infinite adaptability of the Celt is displayed 
in the story below, which was found in the 
New York Sun. During the time of the Boer 
War a poor old woman appealed for charity 
on the score of her only son being ‘‘at the 
front.’’ 


‘*What regiment is he with?’’ she was asked. 
“Is he with Buller?’’ 

“‘I wouldn’t be surprised, me lady,’’ said 
the old woman, ev {nang nevertheless, some 
hesitation in her reply 

‘Or perhaps it’ <itehener,’? they said, trying 
to help her. 

**He is, me lady, I think.’’ Still she betrayed 
no particular enlightenment as to her son’s 
whereabouts. 

“Which side is he fighting on?”? 

“*T couldn’t rightly tell ye, ma’am.’’ 
‘*Perhaps he’s fighting for Kriiger?’’ 
‘*That’s him, Kroojer, I think.’’ 

‘*Well, but,’’ said her interrogators, smiling, 

‘is it Kriiger, or Buller, or Kitchener, or 
Baten. Powell, or who?’’ 

“*That’s it, me lady !’’ said the old woman, 
eagerly. “‘He’s wid all o” them,’ 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
| be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
| Cal of any Academy, Seminary 
| School, School, College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
lormal School, College or University in New 
‘Eociand Address 
| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, | 
he Youth’s C 
|HARTFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCGHOOL FOR NURSES 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF GENERAL 














TRAINING with special instruction in dietetics and | 


massage. Exceptionally equipped residence. Address 
Miss Lauder Sutherland, Prin., Hartford, Ct. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to_become successful Farmers, 
| Gardeners, Florists end ¥ ers of Estates. For par- 
| ticulars address Prof. RER, Jamaica Plain, 


“PENOLIA peazitittiser 


Used extensively by bakers, hotels 
and private families for shortening, 
filling for layer cake, in pudding 
sauce, potato balls, gravies, etc. 

not accept ordinary peanut butter, 
enolia. Guaranteed Pure. 
5 cents. 
Booklet, 











by leading grocers. 
“Penola Recipes,” sent free. 
\, ©. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 


FROM THE FAMOUS 4 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 

post-paid, can’t be beaten —vs 
comfort and con 

$ i .00 read for a journey 
orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S | HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, “MASS. 

















nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 











it by Postal or Kxpress Money-Order. 
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| Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. é 












Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire . 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
se D. sd 
Let our seghanesia figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS COM PANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 
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FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
~ 









Especially on 
our NewEngland Homes 


j 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
-BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS; 
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Camp, Field and Woods 
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AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the 


most delightful of summer recreations. 


made of a good quality of white tent drilling. The 
prices quoted include the poles and pins complete. Sent 
by express, charges paid by receiver. 
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We offer 
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styles of Tents. 
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Size, 7x7 feet. Price, $5.00. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


WALL TENT. i‘ 
Length and Breadth. | Height of Tent. | Height of Wall.]| Price of Tent. Price of Fly. f 
fl 
f So = 6 6 feet. 3 feet. $ 4.50 $ 1.75 i 
, a i a 7 3 : 6.00 2.50 ) 
f 7 x 9% Pe :. 7.00 349 , 
9'sx 9% 9% “ SS 10.50 4.00 Ns 
"' 10 x12 9% “ 4 “* 12.25 5.25 \ 
\ i 6s {5 9% “ . es 15.00 6.50 rN 
14 x17 10% “ 4“ 18.50 8.75 ) 
i 14 x20 12% “ ew 24.00 10.50 ) 
cA 
; A” TENT. 
Size, 6x 6 feet. Price, $3.75. Size, 7x9 feet. Price, $6.00. 


Size, 10x 12 feet. Price, $10.25. 
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‘evar lS name was Michel Le 
tH Gros, and his native land 
=——— was France; but from 
the first day of our acquaintance 
we called him ‘‘Froggy.’’ This 
was not because of his nation- 
ality, but because his favorite 
theme was getting married a 
second time. He rather resented 
the nickname, until Tommy 
Smith explained to him that it 
was a froggy ‘‘who would a-wooing go 








«FROGGY - 





By Charles Paul Mackie} 


down there between the border of 
the forest and the edge of the river. 
Both ends were open and the sick 


’?; then | man lay so that he faced the woods. Now as | 











peculiar uplifting of the feet 
and shiftiness of the eyes which 
you see among such men of the 
great woods. They were dressed 
alike, in waistbands and feathe1 
crowns, except one old man, 
who wore a rude necklace of 
green stones. All were of lower 





bosom of his shirt the treasured pack EF 
of holiday cards and a pocket looking- 
glass. Moving to the door of the tent, 





he grinned modestly and accepted the title as | the sun rises high over a tropical river it plays | card as before in such fashion that the sunlight 


one of honor. 


all kinds of tricks; there is the reflection from 


played on its gaydy surface. Each moment or 


For ten years, off and on, he had drifted about | the wide stream, and the shivering refraction | two he looked at the looking-glass and held it 
in the tangle of forests and rivers forming that | from the intervening stretch of sand, and then | to his ear, taking care to hold it in the sun at 
Great Drowned Land which stretches back over ' the blinding scintillation from the thousands | an angle which sent its dazzling reflection, like 


so much of the surface of America, 
between the Lake of Maracaibo and the 
Island of Maranhao. He spoke the gen- 
eral lingo, which is understood by most of 
the savage tribes of that wilderness, and 
knew as much as any white man can of 
those mysterious nomads. We shipped 
him as cook at Parad, just as we were 
starting up the Amazon, and were glad 
of it ever afterward. For in our hun- 
griest nights the tinkle of Froggy’s guitar 
and the ring of his merry songs sent our 
memories chasing pleasanter thoughts 
than the conditions of our stomachs, 
while many a dull day was shortened by 
his unlimited store of tricks with cards 
and scraps of sleight of hand. 

He had two packs of cards—one plain 
American for ordinary days; another 
elaborately gilt Parisian, in a leather case, 
for special occasions. ‘‘So to ’member I 
Michel Le Gros,’’ was the only explana- 
tion he would vouchsafe. Froggy was 
no egotist; at any attempt to draw him 
out about himself, he shut up like an 
oyster. 

In August we were well up on the 
Aquiri, one of the higher tributaries of 
the Great River. We had been knocking 
about with our launch on that water- 
world for nearly six months, looking for 
rubber-groves, but now the waters were 
falling at a rate which suggested sand- 
bars, and warned us that it was time to 
be returning to the safer channels of the 
main river. As the streams diminished, 
the fevers increased. All hands did their 
best to fight them off, but after a while 
it became necessary to submit to a regular 
course of treatment—each man in turn 
taking a day or two off in camp, swallow- 
ing quinin and pulling himself together for 
another spell of work. Froggy alone was 
untouched by the malaria, and as he 
proved as competent at nursing as at cook- 
ing, he was installed as camp-tender and 
hospital steward. 

It was on a Thursday evening, the 
24th, that we decided to have one more 
try for the big rubber forest which was 
reported, down at the settlements, to be 
somewhere in our present neighborhood. 
If that failed, we would break camp and 
head for the river and home. As usual, 
the matter was decided by ballot, after 
those qualified to discuss it had had their 


say. The seven white men voted; the 
ten Indians and half - breed ‘‘ hands ’’ 


accepted the consequences. 

‘*Now dass what I call sense.’? Froggy 
turned from the fire when he heard 
the result, and waved a frying - pan 
toward a very small pile of boxes and cans. 
“You Yankees know everyt’ing, sure. J 
know sand-bars grow in de night. Boat run 
on him, bang! Stay dere six mont’. Eat dat 
li’l’ pile of stuff’’—with another flourish of great 
scorn—‘‘in two weeks. Den monkey. Den 
snake, frog, all dose nastiness. Den boots. 
Den go hoofin’ it barefoot. Den die.’? And 
he resumed his cooking. 

The others laughed, but his speech carried 
weight, and the ‘‘boss’’ announced that, grove 
or no grove, we should start down-stream on 
Saturday. Before sunup the next morning the 
launch wheezily started on her final quest, 
leaving Saunders taking his turn of bed and 
quinin, with Froggy in charge. 

Between watching his patient and making a 
beginning at the preparations for breaking camp, 
Froggy was kept moving about a good deal 
among the tents. As the morning drew on, 
Saunders improved a good deal, and at last 
called to his companion to come in and help 
him kill time. So Froggy squatted down on a 
blanket by the side of the cot and began to play 


a complicated game of solitaire, keeping up a} 


running fire of comment on things and people 
meanwhile. 


The tent was pitched on that roll of clean | magic. 
sand which, as the waters fall, you always find | 


| of glittering leaves on the sharp edge where the | 
Back of all that is the | 


| 
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ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


Thomas Focare wy « 





FROGGY CONSULTED HIS GILDED CARDS AND POCKET MIRROR 


forest faces the sun. 
dense blackness of the woods. The division 
between brilliancy and utter darkness seems 
hardly as thick as a sheet of paper. 

When he was not dozing, Saunders divided 
his time between watching the game of solitaire | 
and looking at the woods. Not a breath of air | 
was stirring and no living creature, from beetles | 
up, was moving in the midday heat. Quietly 
he drawled: 

‘*Keep your eyes on the cards, Froggy. I 
see some macaws moving in the bushes; but 
that’s nonsense at noon. When you get a chance, 
look.’’ 

Froggy lifted each card carefully, showed it 
to Saunders, turned it toward the forest, and 
laid it gravely down. Having done this a few 
times, he stared at them all with great surprise, 
and put his ear to them as they lay spread out 
on the blanket. Then he nodded his head with 
an air of satisfaction. 

**Dose Chuncho head-dresses, Mr. Saunders,’’ 
he whispered. 

**Cannibals, Froggy ?’’ 

‘De very wors’ ever. Dey only two I see, 
but mebbe so ten, twelve, fifteen. Now I play 
You say nothin’.’’ 

With an air of authority he drew from the 





the beam from a search-light, straight into the 
blackness beyond the edge of the forest. 
**Now I see five,’’ whispered Saunders. 
**Dass so? Now watch.”’ 


Lighting his pipe, he poured clouds of smoke | fell oftenest in the 
| he was satisfied, 


from his mouth and nose, holding the mirror 
in his hand and studying it attentively. 





resumed his performance, scrutinizing every | 


Once | 


stature and lighter color than 
their North American cousins, 
Their splayed feet and the big 
corns on their knees showed they were used 
to marching and paddling, and to much squat- 
ting on heels during idle hours. Four of them 
carried bows and arrows taller than themselves ; 
the fifth, he of the necklace, bore a blowpipe 
ten feet long. Silently lining up before the row 
of handkerchiefs, each man lifted his 
own, and in single file they returned to 
the forest. 
Saunders, who had kept up a running 
report to his stolid companion, could re- 
strain his curiosity no longer 


**Well, Froggy ?’’ he asked, somewhat 
impatiently. 
**Jes’ wait, Mr. Saunders,’’ was the 


only reply. 

At last a single Indian stepped out on 
the glaring sands, carrying a bunch of 
birds. These he deposited in a row, five 
all told, just where the handkerchiefs had 
lain, and then stepped back among the 
trees. On hearing of this, Froggy relaxed 
his pretense of profound abstraction. 
Gathering up the cards and blanket, he 
laid them away, and went to feel his 
patient’s forehead. 

‘*Fever all gone dis trip, Mr. Saunders,’’ 
he said, cheerfully. ‘‘Dass fine. I don’t 
tink dose Chunchos kill us yet. Now 
you take one more slug quinin.”’ 

The shadows were getting long and the 
light turning yellow before the whistle of 
the launch was heard far up-stream. As 
she approached, the engineer kept up a 
fantastic series of tootings which could 
only mean one thing—that the gum-trees 
had been found. This was confirmed 
when the party landed, the more energetic 
starting at once with preparations for 
moving camp. 

But the boss, on hearing the stories of 
Saunders and Froggy, vetoed any appear- 
ance of excitement, agreeing with the 
latter that the Chunchos had probably 
been watching the camp for more than 
that one day, and it would be unwise to 
disclose our own plans until we knew the 
strength of the savages. 

The Indians, however, furnished all 
the excitement that could be desired. 
While we were waiting for supper they 
marched out of the forest in single file, 
—one, two, three, and so on, up to the 
fourteenth,—the procession being closed 
by the old fellow with the blowpipe. 
Grasping his unwieldy weapon with one 
hand, with the other he led a white boy, 
whose only garment consisted of a huge 
mask of plaited feathers reaching nearly 
to the knees, and pierced with holes for 
eyes and mouth. 

As they approached us, the other In- 
dians laid their bows and arrows on the 
sand, but the old man stuck to his blow- 
pipe ; it seemed to be a badge of authority. 
Forming a circuit a few yards from us, 
they squatted on their heels in silence— 
and just stayed squatted. 

**§-s-st, everybody !’’ said the boss. 
you run this show.’’ 

Froggy consulted his gilded cards and pocket 
mirror, managing the latter so that its reflection 
old man’s eyes. Apparently 
for he directed two of the 
the big soup - kettle—which 


**Froggy, 


‘*hands’’ to lift 


| or twice he flashed it into the woods, put it to | contained the best part of our supper—and put 


his ear and nodded gravely. 


|it in the middle of the Chunchos. Stepping 


At last he got up and took five red handker- | into the kitchen tent, he came out with a pile 


chiefs from the supply-chest. 


These he spread | of little gourd saucers, which he took and him- 


on the cards, and into each ostentatiously poured | self handed to the Indians, telling them in the 


a handful of tobacco. 
sunlight, he laid them in a row, about half-way 
between the tent and the trees, puffed five times 
on his pipe, flashed his glass as often into the 


Passing out into the} 





}as if in great pain. 


lingo to eat their fill. 

As he was leaving them a pitiful little shriek 
was heard, and Froggy clasped his own stomach 
In an instant he put his 


woods, and returned to his solitaire at the tent | hand into his throat and drew out a tiny black 


door. 
his game. 
‘Dat great magic, 


Mr. Saunders,” he ex- 


plained in an undertone, as he picked up the | 


cards. ‘‘Bes’ you ever saw. Mebbe dey kill 
us now, mebbe not. We see soon.’’ 

Saunders envied his cheerful indifference. To 
him it seemed hours before anything moved. 
At last he muttered: 

‘*They’re coming, Froggy.’’ 


Out of the shining shield of foliage stepped | to open the mouths of one 
five Indians, one following another, with that | draw 


| the steaming 


After that he did not take his eyes from | and white marmoset, which slipped from his 


grasp and scampered toward the tents. 

Now it takes little less than a convulsion of 
nature to keep a lot of savages from eating a 
free meal, but not a Chuncho moved toward 
kettle. All eyes were on the 
wonder-working white man. 

He, expressing relief, quietly walked over to 
his own party, explained to us in pantomime 
that we now had no supper, and then proceeded 
after another, and 
inner depths a good-sized 


from their 














bird. As he pulled them out he pitched them 
into a cooking-pot, from which he took them 
up one by one and cut off their heads with his 
carving-knife. 

Wiping the knife, he tried awkwardly to hold 
it under his arm while he carried the pot to the 
fire, but it fell twice to the ground. The second 
time he picked it up with evident impatience, 
opened wide his mouth, and swallowed it. This 
disposed of, he sat down with the rest of us and 
began to open some canned.food and serve it to 
the hungry party. 

‘“Take ter’ble long time make game soup for 
all dis hungry crowd out 0’ dat pot 0’ col’ water 
and one skinny bird!’’? he muttered, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

When they saw the white men settled down 
to the commonplace business of eating, the 
Chunchos recovered from their amazement and 
moved on the soup-kettle. In an incredibly 
short time their gourd saucers were heard sera- 
ping its bottom. At the sound Froggy rose. 

‘‘Now I go visit them, boss.’’ 

‘* Ask the old sinner where they got that white 
boy, Froggy, and what they’!] sell him for.’’ 

The great magician looked at his chief with 
something like pity. 

‘‘Dat dere med’cine-man, boss, and dass no 
boy. Dass li’)’ gal, jes’ like my li’l’ gal up at 
Mart’nique. Know her walk. I buy dat li’) 
gal. es’ give me half-hour.’’ 

He did buy her. The discussion between him 
and the medicine-man was long and animated, 
emphasized with much gesticulation of hands 
and much display of the wonder-working imple- 
ments in Froggy’s possession; but late in the 
evening it ended by the Chunchos taking up 
their weapons and returning to the woods, the 
richer by a square meal and the fearsome white 
‘*magic,’’ while Froggy led the ‘‘boy’’ over to 
our circle, 

‘‘Mr. Saunders, you short man; give dis li’]’ 
gal pair pajamas, no?’’, he asked. 

But the girl threw off the stifling mask and 
drew a long breath of fresh air. 

‘You men talk Portuguese?’’ she asked, im- 
petuously. ‘‘My name’s Elvira Souto. The 
Botocudos stole me long ago in Matto Grosso 
and traded me to these Chunchos. 

Will you take me home? I want 
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wheeled about and pumped the contents of his | 





magazine into the nearest point of woods. ‘Then 
he turned to his stricken companion. In an 
instant Froggy was surrounded by his friends, 
who came running up, rifles in-hand. 

As gently as possible we lifted him up so 


| River itself. 
| still, moonlight nights when only a faint smudge 
| on the horizon marks the distant banks, and the 


was stopped, and early that same afternoon we 
headed for the Amazon and home. 

A week later we passed out into the Great 
It was one of those brilliant, 


that he rested in the boss’s arms, while the | smothered chug ! chug! of the paddles seems 
Mojos, with practised hand, cut off the arrow-|to echo from the sky. We were all sitting 
head close to the back. We were afraid to bring | in the bow, where Froggy’s hammock was 


on hemorrhage by doing more. 

‘*Hurt you much, old man?’’ asked the boss. 

**Dass all right, boss. What you say? 
in de day’s work. Dat monkey-face med’cine- | 
man do dis, jes’ like Elvira say las’ night. Keep | 
shootin’ some more into de woods, boss. Teodoro 
one great gen’ral. 
and call up de reserve all same time. But dey | 
come back.’? He smiled wearily as he sank. 

After a whispered consultation as to the | 
advisability of extracting the arrow, we decided 
to leave the wounded man to die in peace. The 
very fact that we were all in such haste to get | 
away increased our unwillingness to take the 
responsibility of probably causing him to bleed 
to death. As the low talking ceased, Froggy 
sat bolt upright. 

‘‘Why not tell me?’’ he asked, grasping the 
shaft with both hands. “Dass it, eh? Dis 
way take all night. Make me tired.’’ Before 


All| 


He drive back de en’my The next best thing seemed to be to leave her 





any one could stop him he had drawn out the 
shaft hand over hand. 

While we caught him and attempted to stanch | 
the outpour of blood, Elvira darted among us | 
and picked up the severed arrowhead. After | 
an instant’s scrutiny she grabbed Saunders by 
the shoulder and showed it to him. 

‘*That’s no poisoned arrow ; that’s a hunting 
arrow !’’ she excitedly explained. ‘‘You stop 
the holes and keep him still. I’ll come back.’’ 
And like a flash she raced for the woods. 

Teodoro, who had been intermittently shooting | 
into the trees, dropped his rifle and turned round 
for orders as she passed him. A shake of the | 
boss’s head settled the matter, although neither 
he nor any one else understood the girl’s flight, | 
apparently straight into the arms of our enemies. | 

Nor did we at once understand when, a little | 
later, she came zigzagging back, at full speed, | 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN 


swung, and the talk turned on Elvira and ‘her 
future. 

Froggy had thought to take her back to her 
own people himself, by steamer from Pard 
to Rio, and so by way of Sao Paulo to the 
Parand. ‘This, of course, was now impossible. 


| with the sisters in the convent at Parad, and 
| have the consul get into touch with her family 
and see to her rejoining them. The question 
of expenses was easily settled by an assessment 


|on all: hands, Froggy stoutly demanding to be 


included. Some one spoke of her quick wit in 
detecting that the arrow was not poisoned, and 
using her dearly acquired Indian lore to find a 
remedy for the bleeding. 

“‘That’s right, too,’? pronounced Graham, 
who was young and enthusiastic ; ‘but for cold 
sand give me that hand-over-hand act of 
Froggy’s. You’re a trump, Froggy, and no 
mistake.’’ 

‘Dass so?’’ placidly inquired the convales- 
cent. 
dose funny Yankee talk.’? 

**You are; and you know as well as I do that 
you did it to let us get the launch away. I 
saw you watching that bar off the landing-place 
early in the morning.’’ 








He never pretended to understand ‘‘all | 


|all de bad magic. 





‘Now, Mr. Graham, dass be jes’ one great | 
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mistake. I t’ought dat arrow poison wid curare. 
Dat set man on fire bimeby and make him wil’ 
crazy. So 1 say, ‘Michel Le Gros, dat no way 
for French sojer to die; mebbe you kill some 
your frien’s when you turn crazy. Anyhow, 
it’s jes’ disgustin’ to make everybody wait while 
you die like one mad dog.’ Dass de real reason. 
Nothin’ ver’ extraordinar’ ’bout dat.’’ 

**Blessed if I see much difference !’’ insisted 
Graham. ‘‘So you’re a soldier, are you, old 
chap ?”” 

‘‘Now I tell you what I t’ink was fine,’’ 
pursued Froggy, ignoring the query. ‘‘When 
dat li’? gal go back to dose woods. ”’ 

‘Of course, splendid!’’? assented Graham. 
**But those Chunchos supposed she was running 
back to her frie: 

Froggy raised himself on one elbow and leaned 
eagerly toward the speaker. ‘‘Mebbe so. You 
know de kin’ o’ frien’s dose Chunchos are to 
deir pris’ners when dey come back, Mr. 
Graham? No? Den I tell you. Dey bury 
dem alive, all naked, wid jes’ deir chins ’bove 
de groun’, out in de sun. Den de Chunchos 
go way. An’ dat li’l’ gal knew it. An’ she 
knew dat med’cine-man hol’ her ’spons’ble for 
But she go back to dose 
woods jes’ de same, ’cause she say she all white 
jes’ like us. No,sir. Dat li’)’ gal all courage; 
not come out in spot, like me.’’ 

A low, long-drawn-out whistle came from 
Graham’s direction; but nobody seemed to feel 
like speaking just then. 

**T move we adjourn,”’ said the boss, at last, 
as he rose. ‘'*‘Let’s make it a month’s pay all 
round, boys. That will mean a big farm down 
in her country. Good night, Le Gros!’ And 
with a whoop of approval the party dispersed. 
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to be a white girl again.”’ 

Her story was interesting enough 
to keep us all wide awake until after 
midnight, but too long to be told 
here. When it was done the boss 
asked her a few questions about the 
Chunehos and their plans. 

They had been hanging round the 
camp for two days, she said, but we 
were too strong to be rushed at night, 
and in the daytime they could see 
Saunders lying in his tent. and heard 
Froggy talking to other men as he 
moved about among the tents, so they 
feared the firearms of the supposedly 
hidden men. 

‘“‘Dass me,’’ interposed Froggy, 
contentedly. ‘‘l always have talk 
wid Michel Le Gros when I fix up 
dose tents.’’ 

She did not think they would 
attempt to ambush us as we went 
down-stream; the sand-banks were 
too wide now for their bows, and 
they would not venture from the 
jungle. in her turn she asked a. 
question. Could the old ‘‘sorcerer,’’ 
as she called him, do any of the 
‘‘magie’’ Froggy had done with help 
of the cards and mirror? 

“I think not,”’ said the boss, 
laughing. ‘*’But we will keep you 
safe, Elvira, never fear.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘That is 
the biggest sorcerer in all the woods,’’ 








ishly. Mr. Ames smiled. 

‘*And all those noble resolutions of 
yours, Dana?’’ he asked, in mock 
reproach. 

‘IT can’t help it!’ muttered Han- 
sel. ‘‘I—I just had to give in. If 
‘you’d seen Bert’s face, you’d have 

- done the same.’’ 

“I dare say I should. I don’t 
blame you, Dana; and perhaps it’s 
just as well, anyhow. From what 
you’ve told me of Doctor Lambert’s 
remarks the other night, I gather 
that he has something on his mind. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if —’’ 

‘*What, sir?’’ asked Phin. 

“Oh, nothing. It was just an idea 
of mine. We’ll wait and see. Two 
weeks from now we’ll be a very 
jubilant or a very depressed lot here 
at Beecheroft.’’ 

“Which do you think will win, 
sir?’’ asked Phin. 

‘*With Dana and Cameron both in 
the game I think we should. But 
Fairview has a pretty heavy lot of 
men, and they’re fast, too, I under- 
stand. I’m going over there Saturday 
to see them play, and when I get 
back I’l] know more about it. Look 
here, Dorr, why don’t you come 
along with me? You haven’t any- 
thing special to do, have you, on 








she asserted. ‘‘None of the other 
Chunchos wanted to trade me, but 
he showed them that with those 


things they could never be ambushed or starved. | across the open space, calling out in Portuguese, 
If he finds he can’t make the magic, he will kill | 


him,” pointing to Froggy. 

‘*Dat ver’ sens’ble li’? gal,’’ said Froggy, 
with evident pride. ‘‘I forgot all ’bout dat. 
Dose Injuns laugh at him. He say kill me, den 
de magic go to him, ’cause he got my t’ ings. 
Dass all right; we go down-river in morning. 
He not fin’ out to-night, anyhow.’”’ . 

With this reasonable conclusion, all turned in 
and passed in peace what remained of the night. 
At the first signs of dawn the work of striking 
camp began, and by nine o’clock all the heavy 
stuff was aboard the big flat-bottomed boat 
which the launch was to tow. Most of us were 
busy with this work, while two or three others 
were packing down the smaller articles from 
the camp site. Froggy was shouting for a box 
to put his kitchen stuff in, and some one pointed 
out Teodoro, the faithful Mojos sentinel, who 
was seated on one, half-way between the former 
tent-line and forest edge, with a Winchester 
lying across his knees. 

Stepping noiselessly over the sand, Froggy 
gave the box a swift push with his foot, which 
nearly upset the sitter, and with a laughing 
remark, stooped to raise it on his shoulder. 

As Teodoro, a grin on his brown face, strug- 

gied to regain his balance, Froggy stumbled and 
fell face down, the box clasped in both arms, 
and an arrow six feet long through his body. 

Glancing at the prostrate man, Teodoro 





| it. Taking a huge green wad from her mouth, 


“WHY CAN'T YOU AND THOSE OTHER BEGGARS LET 


ME ALONE?” 


‘Fire! Fire!’? But the Mojos did, and like 
a machine, resumed his rifle practice at the trees. 

Just as she reached him an arrow whizzed 
past her harmlessly. Paying it no heed, Elvira 
pushed through the men, both hands full of 
leaves and chewing as if her life depended upon 


she turned imperiously to the boss. 

**Let the blood run out of his back!’’ she 
ordered, in a choked voice. As the boss hesi- 
tated, Teodoro spoke: 

**She’s right, sefor; she understands.’? So 
the cotton plug. was removed. After a moment 
she said, in the same tone: 

‘Now take the front cloth off.’’ 

As it was removed she stooped and injected 
a mouthful of juice into the hole in Froggy’s 
chest, after which she pushed into it, with her 
finger, the big wad of chewed leaves already 
prepared. Meanwhile she had filled her mouth 
again and was chewing vigorously. In a few 
moments she took her second cud and plugged 
up the wound in the back. Then she laid some 
of the whole leaves over both wounds and told 
the boss to tie them on. 

‘*Pretty soon you lift him very easy and we 
all go away on the boat,’’ she said. ‘‘I go there 
now and wait. I’m tired.’? And shaking her 
head at the questions asked her, she sauntered | 
down to the launch. 

Whatever was the cause, Froggy’s hemorrhage 





Saturday? It won’t cost you any- 
thing; I’ve got mileage.’’ 

“‘’d like to,’’ answered Phin, 
wistfully, ‘‘but I ought to stay here and study. 
I’ve a good deal to make up.” 

**Well, I need company, and I tell you what 
we'lldo. You come along and take your books, 
and I’ll hear you in German on the way over. 
And V’ll hear your French that night, if you 
like. What do you say?” 

**Tt’s very kind of you, sir, and if they don’t 
need me here that afternoon I’ll be glad to go.’’ 

“They won’t need you. I’ll tell Folsom to 
get along without you. The game with Parks- 
boro won’t amount to much. We’re going to 
play second-string men almost altogether, and 
send the first out in the country for a walk.’’ 

“Then we won’t see the game?’’ asked 
Hansel. 

“'You can see the first half; then I want all 
of you, the ones that don’t play, to tramp over 
to Brookfield and back, if it’s a decent day. 
By the way, Phin, you can set your mind at 
rest about your studies. The doctor tells me 
you are to be allowed every facility for making 
up lost recitations. But I forget; you know 
about that, don’t you?’’ 

**Yes, sir, Hansel said John—I mean Doctor 
Lambert — was very kind, sir.’? Mr. Ames 
grinned. 

‘‘Funny how the fellows like to call us by 
diminutive forms of our first names here, isn’t 
it?’ he asked. ‘‘Last year—you remember, 
Dorr—Putnam blurted out my pet name in 
classroom. I had called him down for not 
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" I told him I’d go back | 
to work to-morrow,’’ said 
Hansel, somewhat sheep- 
















knowing his lesson. ‘Mr. Bobby,’ he said, 
earnestly, ‘I studied two hours on that last 
night, sir!’ ’’ 

The boys laughed. 

‘*Tt’s only those the fellows like,’’ said Phin, 
‘*that get pet names.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ laughed Mr. Ames. ‘‘I feel 
better. By the way, I meant to ask after your 
mother. How is she getting along?’’ 

‘*Very well, sir, thank you.’’ 

The next afternoon witnessed Hansel’s return 
to his old place on the first team. He was 
doubtful as to the attitude of the other members 
toward him, but his doubts were groundless. 
Most of them seemed glad to see him back 
again, and big Royle slapped him on the back, 
a token of friendliness which, because of its 
vigor, was quite as disconcerting as it was un- 
expected. Chastened by Saturday’s defeat by 
Warren, the team worked in a manner that was 
highly encouraging, and pushed the second all 
over the field. 

Life in 22 Prince was much more pleasant in 
those days than it had been. Bert’s gratitude 
to Hansel, awkwardly displayed, seemed to the 
younger boy almost pathetic. There were long 
talks in the evening on the football situation, 
and Hansel’s opinions were solicited and de- 
ferred to in a way that was quite embarrassing. 

The subject. of Cameron’s standing was not 
discussed. Hansel realized the futility of trying 
to make Bert look at the matter from his point 
of view; and at last he even found himself 
sympathizing with the other’s attitude. The 
consuming passion of Bert’s life at that time 
was to bring his captaincy to a successful ter- 
mination with a victory over Fairview, and if 
he was willing to sacrifice fairness a little to do 
it, he was not without the support of precedent. 

During those two weeks preceding the final 
combat of the football campaign, Bert and 
Hansel came to know and understand each 
other, and a mutual liking, which all the 
autumn had been only awaiting an opportunity, 
sprang up and ripened into a firm friendship. 

On Wednesday, after practice was over, 
Hansel heard his name called as he was trotting 
across the green toward the terrace and Weeks 
Hall. He turned, and found Billy Cameron 
overtaking him. Not without some embarrass- 
ment he waited for Cameron. 

‘‘Dana,’’ said Cameron, as he came up, ‘‘I 
wish you’d tell me something. ’’ 

**All right, I will if I can.’’ 

**Well, it’s this. Have you anything against 
me?’’ 

‘*Nota thing—personally,’’? answered Hansel. 

**Well, why can’t you and those other beg- 
gars let me alone?’’ asked Cameron. **T’ve 
never interfered with you chaps.’’ 

**I don’t think there’s one of us who doesn’ t 
like you, Cameron,’’ answered Hansel. ‘‘ And 
if we’re down on you, it isn’t for what you are, 
but for what you represent. ’’ 

**Represent? I didn’t know I represented 
anything. What is it?’’ 

‘*What I mean is this. We haven’t any right 
to play a fellow on our football-team or our 
baseball-team who is here just for football or 
baseball, who is having his way through school 
paid by the fellows. If we once countenance 



































that sort of thing it’s going to lead us a long 
way off the right track. If it’s fair in your 
case, why not in other cases? What’s to keep 
us from hiring a whole team of good football- 
players ?”’ 

‘* Couldn’t afford it,’’ answered Cameron, 
practically. 

‘‘Not this year, but there’s no telling what 
might be done in that way. For my part, I’m 
sorry I’ve had to—to worry you, but you’ve 
placed yourself in a wrong position.’’ 

‘‘Now look here,’’ said Cameron, mildly. 
**You say I’m here just to play football. That 
isn’t so, Dana. I may not be very smart at 
lessons, and my family hasn’t any money, but 
I’m not a mucker. I was fired out of the other 
school because I couldn’t keep up; but why 
couldn’t I? Because the fellows 1 knew didn’t 
study and because the faculty was down on me 
from the start. Then some fellows here wrote 
and asked me to come; said I wouldn’t have 
to worry about expenses. Well, I came. I 
wanted to get ready for college somehow, and 
this seemed a good chance. They gave me a 
place in dining-hall that supplied my meals and 
they paid my tuition. What’s the difference 
whether they paid it or some one else? I know 
two or three fellows here who are having their 
tuition paid by friends and not by their own 
folks. But they don’t play football, and so 
there’s no kick. Last year, if I didn’t get 
honors, I was pretty well up in my class, and 
this year I’m trying fora scholarship. If I get 
it, and Farrel says I stand a good show, the 
fellows can keep their old money. I’d a heap 
rather pay my own way.”’ 

‘*But—but isn’t some one coaching you?” 
asked Hansel. 

‘*No, sir, I haven’t had an hour’s coaching 
since I came here! Mr. Farrel’s been mighty 
good to me and he’s helped me a lot with Latin, 
but I haven’t had any coaching.’’ 

‘“*Oh, I understood you had,’’ answered 
Hansel. 

**Well, I haven’t. It’s been mighty tough 
work sometimes, but now it isn’t so hard. I’ve 
learned more here last year and this than I did 
all the four years I was at Bursley. As for 
football, I like to play it, but if the fellows are 
going to make a fuss about it, I guess I can get 
along without it.’’ 

“If you could only get along without the 
money from the football fund,’’ said Hansel, 
eagerly, ‘‘you could play all you wanted to 
and no one would say a word.’’ 

‘*Well, if I can get a hundred-dollar scholar- 
ship I’ll pay for myself. Of course, if I don’t 
get it, and the fellows don’t want to pay the 
rest of my tuition, I’ll just have to leave. But 
I don’t want to, Dana. I like this old school; 
the fellows are decent to me, and so are the 
instructors. ‘They don’t make me feel that I’m 
no good because I haven’t any money, as they 
did at Bursley. Mind, I don’t hold it against 
you fellows for what you’re doing. Maybe 
you’ve got the right end of it. I don’t pretend 
to understand it. At Bursley we got fellows 
wherever we could find ’em, and we paid them 
to play for us. Maybe it’s not right; I don’t 
know. But I don’t want any fellow to say I 
haven’t earned what they’ve given me here. 
I may not be so—so particular as you chaps, 
but I never cheated any one out of a cent or 
took a cent I hadn’t earned.’’ 

‘‘I’m sorry,’’ answered Hansel. ‘‘I suppose 
I started the row, and I think the way we look 
at the matter is the right one, but it seems 
hard on you, Cameron. All is, I hope you’ll 
get your scholarship, pay your own way, and 
stay here to play for us another year.’’ 

‘*That’s fair talk,’’ said Cameron, heartily. 
**T was afraid you had it in for me personally. 
And I didn’t like that because—well, you play 
a fine game of football and seem square. I like 
you. This where you live? Well, I’m glad I 
had a talk with you. Whenever you hear any 
fellow say that I’m not playing fair, you tell 
me about it, will you?’’ 

** Yes,’? answered Hansel. 
Come up and see us some time.”’ 

“T'll try to, but I’m pretty busy just now. 
That Ovid chap is pretty nearly too much for 
me. Do you have him?’’ 

**T had him last year.’’ 

“*Tough, isn’t he? Good night!’’ 

Hansel thought of Cameron a good deal that 
evening, and when, the next day, a shell from 
the enemy’s lines at Fairview fell unexpectedly 
into camp and plunged the Beechcroft hosts 
into confusion, he remembered him again, and 
in spite of a natural feeling of exultation, was 
genuinely sorry for him. 

The shell hurled by the enemy was a protest 
against the playing of William Cameron, who, 
the Fairview authorities declared, was not eli- 
gible, if their information was correct, to play 
on the Beechcroft team. By noon the news 
was all over school, and had become the all- 
absorbing subject of discussion and conjecture. 
Bert was for playing Cameron whether Fair- 
view liked it or not, but Mr. Ames vetoed that 
plan. 

“The matter will be placed before Doctor 
Lambert,’’ he stated to Bert and Harry, who 
had sought him for consultation. ‘‘He will 
have to decide. If he says Cameron may play 
it will be all right; Fairview will have to put 
up with him. If he doesn’t, you’ll have to get | 
along without him.’* 

**The doctor’ll say no,’’ replied Bert, bitterly. 


**Good night! 








«Perhaps so. I shall see him this evening.’’ 
‘What I should like to know,”’ exclaimed 
Harry, with annoyance, ‘‘is how they found 









VER twenty years | 
() ago the spirit 
moved me to at- 
tempt a story of African 
adventure, and as a re- 
sult I wrote the book 
called ‘‘King Solomon’s 
Mines.’”” Now one of 
those old Romans who 
' had such an extraordi- 
a borptceccasecn ga nary art of summing up 

. gathered wisdom in a 

single sentence has informed us that books, like 
men, have their appointed destinies. Certainly 
this is so. Thus for ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines’’ 
I never expected any particular success. 








ful. 


Indeed, if I remember right, this pessimistic | 
attitude was shared by sundry publishers, who | 
turned up their experienced noses at what has | 
proved to be a sound investment in the way of | 


fiction, until by chance it fell into the hands of 
the late Mr. W. E. Henley, who recommended 
it to Messrs. Cassell. 

Even when the manuscript found a publisher, 
I recollect, so small was my faith that I nearly | 


disposed of the work outright for a small sum | 


of money. 
Yet ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines’? has proved 
curiously successful. 


it under the impression that it is a religious 
tale, and other. people, young and old, because 
it amuses them. 

During my recent journey through America I 
met scarcely any one who did not take the 
opportunity of informing me that he had read 
**King Solomon’s Mines.’’ 

When I was a lad and a public servant in 
Africa I met many men who have now long 
passed away—the pioneers of settlement and 
exploration, or those who had first become 
acquainted with certain of the great savage 
races of the interior, or who had helped to 
shape history when at last these races and the 
white man found themselves face to face. Being 
of an inquiring character, I collected from them 
information which afterward enabled me to 
produce such books as ‘‘Nada the Lily’’ or that 
which I am discussing. 

Thus, although I think that Mr. Baines, one 
of the first wanderers in much of the country 
which is now Rhodesia, died shortly after I 
reached Natal, and I do not recall ever having 
spoken to him, I knew his family, and doubt- 
less heard something of that country from them 
and others, with the result that the idea must 
have become implanted in my mind that it had 
once been occupied by an ancient people. 


The Things I Did Not Know. 


Z@aOW I came to conclude that this people 
was Phoenician I have now no idea. 
=———= Nor, to the best of my memory, did I 
ever at any time hear of the great ruin of 
Zimbabwe, or that the ancients had carried on a 
vast gold-mining enterprise in the part of Africa 
where it stands. 
Still less did I know that diamonds existed 


elsewhere than at Kimberley; indeed, that fact | 


has only been discovered within the last few 





It was | 
only a tale of adventure, and there seemed to) 
be no reason why I should feel especially hope- | 


Twenty years have gone 
by, and it still flourishes. Old ladies still buy | 





| it out! Some one here must have told them.’’ 
Mr. Ames was gravely silent. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| guessed that-the old-world 


stronghold temples, of which the Great Zim- 
babwe, that is situated practically in the center 
| of the block of territory delimited above, is the 
largest yet discovered. They worshiped the sun 
and the moon, as I have said. They enslaved 
the local population by tens of thousands to 
labor in the mines and other public works, for 
= seeking was evidently their state monopoly. 
They came, they dwelt, they vanished. That 
is all we know about them. What they were 
like, what were their domestic habits, what 
land they took ship from, to what land returned, 
how they spent their lei- 





Road of God, as I think 
that it is called, would 
be discovered in the Ma- 
toppos; when I imagined 
Sheba’s Breasts I was 
ignorant that so named and 
|shaped they stand — ride 
j the latest maps—not far 

the Tokwe River, 


from 
guarding the gate to the 
Great Zimbabwe, near to 
which, in truth, or so I 
believe, Solomon had the 
mines that poured the gold 
of Ophir into his coffers. 

I never knew of the an- 
cient workings, whereof so 
many have since been 
found, or of the treasury 
with swinging doors of 
stone which now is said to 
have an actual existence. 
| All of these, so far as this 
and other books are con- 
cerned, were the fruit of 
imagination, conceived, I 
| suppose, from chance words 
| spoken long ago that lay 
| dormant in the mind. 

But of the Matabele, who 
in the tale are named the 
Kukuanas, I did know 
|something even in those 
| days. 








sure, in what dwellings 
they abode, whither they 
carried their dead for burial 
—of all these things and 
many others we are utterly 
ignorant. 

But Mr. Andrew Lang, 
with that fine touch of his, 
has put the problem in a 
little poem that once he 
wrote at my request for a 
paper in which I was inter- 
ested at the time, so much 
better than I can do, that I 
will quote a couple of his 
verses : 

Into the darkness whence 
they came, 

They passed; their coun- 
try knoweth none. 
They and their gods without 

a name 

Partake the same oblivion. 
Their work they did, their 

work is done, 

Whose gold, it may be, 

shone like fire, 
About the brows of Solomon, 

And in the House of God's 

Desire. 


The pestilence, the desert 
spear, 
Smote them; they passed, 
with none to tell 
The names of them that la- 
bored there : 
Stark walls and crumbling 
crucible, 








Indeed, I went very near 
to knowing too much, for 
when, in 1877, my dead 
friends, Captain Patterson and Mr. J. Sergeaunt, | 
were sent by Sir Bartle Frere on an embassy to 
their king, Lobengula, I begged the government 
of the Transvaal, whose servant I was at that | 
time, for leave to accompany them. 


If I Had Gone On! 


SeamacT was refused, as I could not be spared 
WAY from my office. So I rode with them 
=——— a few miles, and returned. Had I 
gone on, my fate doubtless would have been 
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Strait gates and graves, and 
ruined well, 

Abide, dumb monuments 

of old; 
We know but that men fought and fell, 
Like us, like us for love of gold. 

The thing is strange, almost terrifying to 
think of. We modern folk are very vain of 
| ourselves. We can hardly conceive a state of 
affairs on this little planet in which we shall 
not fill a large part; when for practical pur- 
poses, except for some obscure traces of blood, 





their fate, for Lobengula murdered them 
both very cruelly, also my two servants, 
whom I had lent them, and poor young 
Thomas, the missionary’s son. The names 
of those two servants, Khiva, the bastard 
Zulu, and Ventvogel, the Hottentot, I have 
tried to preserve in the pages of ‘‘King 
Solomon’s Mines.” In life they were such 
men as are there described. 

So much for legends and romance, 
let us come to facts. 

If any reader will take the trouble to con- 
sult a modern map of central South Africa, 
| he may see a vast block of territory bounded, 
roughly speaking, by the Zambezi on ‘the 
north and the “Transvaal on the south, by 


Now 











Barotseland and Bechuanaland on the west, 
and by Portuguese East Africa on the 
east, measuring perhaps six hundred miles 
square, 

Scattered over all this huge expanse are found 
}ancient ruins, whereof about five hundred are 
known to exist, while doubtless many more 
| remain to be discovered. These ruins, in spite 
of certain late theories to the 
contrary, it would seem almost | 
certain,—or so, at least, my late 
friend, Theodore Bent, and other 
learned persons have concluded, — 
were built by people of Semitic 
race, perhaps Phoenicians, or, to 
be more accurate, South Arabian 
Himyarites, a people rendered 
somewhat obscure by age. Atany 
rate, they worshiped the sun, the 
moon, the planets, and other forces 
of nature, and took observations of 
the more distant stars, Also, in 
the intervals of these pious occupa- 
tions, they were exceedingly keen 
business men. Business took them 
to South Africa, where they were 
not native, and business kept them 
there, until at last, while still 
engaged on business, or so it seems 
most probable, they were all of 
them slain. 

Their occupation was gold- 
mining, perhaps with a little tra- 
ding in ‘‘ivory, almug-trees, apes 
and peacocks’’—or ostriches— 








CONICAL TOWER AND PLATFORM, ELLIPTICAL 


TEMPLE, ZIMBABWE. 


years. I introduced them only because they 
were more picturesque and easier to handle 
| than gold would have been. 

When I wrote of Solomon’s Road I never 


thrown in. They opened up hun- 
dreds of gold reefs, from which it 
is estimated that they extracted at 
| least seventy-five million pounds’ worth of gold, 


| growth of food, 
| ders broke their spirit and brought them under 





and probably a great deal more. They built 
scores of forts to protect their line of com-| 
munication with the coast. They erected vast | 


our particular race, the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Teutonic, the Gallic, whatever it may be, has 
= — 
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passed away and been forgotten. Imagine 


London, Paris, Berlin, Chicago, and those who 
built them, forgotten! Yet such things may 
well come about; indeed, there are forces at 
work in the world, although few folk give a 
thought to them, which seem likely to bring 
them about a great deal sooner than we antici- 
pate. 

As we think to-day, so doubtless these 
Pheenicians, or Himyarites, or whoever they 
may have been, thought in their day. Re- 
member, it must have been a great people that 
without the aid of steam or firearms could have 
penetrated, not peacefully, we may be sure, 
into the dark heart of Africa, and there have 
established their dominion over its teeming 
millions of population. 


Under the Conquerors. 


ROBABLY the struggle was long and 

fierce — how fierce their fortifications 
=== show, for evidently they lived the over- 
lords, the taskmasters of hostile multitudes ; yes, 
multitudes and multitudes, for there are great 
districts in Rhodesia where, for league after 
league, even the mountainsides are terraced by 
the patient, laborious toil of man, that every 
inch of soil might be made available for the 
Yet these fierce Semitic tra- 


the yoke; forced them to dig in the dark mines 
for gold, to pound the quartz with stone ham- 
mers and bake it in crucibles; forced them to 
quarry the hard granite and ironstone to the 
shape and size of the bricks whereto they were 
accustomed in their land of origin, and, genera- 
tion by generation, to build up the mighty, 
immemorial mass of temple fortresses. 

When did they do it? No one knows, but 

















from the orientation of the ruins to the winter 
or the summer solstice, or to northern stars, 


scholars think that the earliest of them were | 


built somewhere about two thousand years 
before Christ. 
their labors, leaving nothing behind them but | 
these dry-built walls—for, although they were 


proficient in the manufacture of cement, they 
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used no mortar—and the hollow pits whence 
they had dug the gold, and the instruments 
with which they treated it? That no scholar 
can tell us, although many scholars have 
theories on the matter. ‘They vanished, that is 
all. Probably the subject tribes, having learned 
their masters’ wisdom, rose up and massacred 
them to the last man; and in those days there 
was no historian to record it and no novelist to 
make a story of the thing. 

Solemn, awe-inspiring, the great elliptical 
building of Zimbabwe still stands beneath the 
moon, which once doubtless was worshiped | 
from its courts. In it are the altars and the 


or perchance offered sacrifice of children to Baal 
and to Ashtaroth. 


And when did they cease from | 





ies 





the space. 


Two generations later Father Al-| the legends are endless. 


Now they are the 


phonsus, travelling up the Zambezi, into a trib- | heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race; and new 


that he was shown a place where it still lay 
uncorrupted. He could not visit it, however, 
because—as the report went—it was carefully 
guarded by tigers! 

But of these Zimbabwes, ancient and medieval, 





( into the two tins, Aunt Ellen patted 
them gently to make them fit into the 
corners. 


utary of which the body was thrown, alleges | dead, 


AREFU LLY dropping the fluffs of dough | gone visiting ! 


Maj. Allan Wilson and his companions, 
who fell fighting against overwhelming odds on 
the banks of the Shangani, lie within the 
shadow of their walls, which still wrap the 
secrets of those who built them in time-worn 
stone and impenetrable silence. 





Well, all is, I’ve got to go home 
and run across again in twenty minutes or so. 
I’m going to have that bread baked right! I'll 


|take this mess 0’ charcoal home with me and 


‘* Light as feathers,’’ she nodded, approvingly. | | throw it into the hen- yard—charecoal’s healthy 
sacred cone where once the priests made prayer, | ‘‘Well, the poor child deserves a little help, 1 | if it isn’t appetizing. And I might’s well swap 


I’ just run across and tuck them | 
mine isn’t hot enough. The | 


| suppose. 
| into her oven; 


| bread tins with Barbara, too; these are just 
like mine, and it will save some fetching and 


On the hill above, amidst the granite boulders, | way the smoke’s pouring out of that chimney, ‘carry! ing.’’ 


frowns the fortress, and all round stretch the 
foundation blocks of a dead city. Here the 
Makalanga, that is, the People of the Sun, 


descendants without doubt of the Semitic con- | 


querors and the native races, still make offerings 
of black oxen to the spirits of their ancestors— 
or did so till within a few years gone. The | 
temple, too, or so they hold, is still haunted by 
those spirits; none will enter it at 
night. But of the beginning of it 
all these folk know nothing. If ques- 
tioned, they say only that the place 
was built by white men ‘‘when stones 
were soft’’; that is, countless ages 
ago. 

What a place it must have been 
when the monoliths and the carven 
vultures, each upon its soapstone 
pillar, stood in their places upon the 
broad, flat tops of the walls, when 
the goldsmiths were at work and the 
merchants trafficked in the courts, 
when the processions wound their 
way through the narrow passages, 
and the white -robed, tall - capped 
priests did sacrifice in the shrines! 

Where did they bury their dead 
one wonders. For of these, as yet, 
no cemetery has been found. Perhaps 
they cremated them and cast their 
ashes to the winds. Perhaps they 
embalmed them, if they were indi- 
viduals of consequence, and sent them 
back to Arabia or to Tyre, as the 
Chinese send home their dead to-day, 
while humbler folk were cast out to 
the beasts and birds. Or perhaps 
they still lie in deep and hidden kloofs 
among the mountains. 

This, at least, is evident, that 
during their long centuries of occu- 
pation, for all these ruins reveal vari- 
ous periods of building that must have 
been separated by great stretches of 
time, the dead were many. 

Indeed, a few have been found— 
not at the Great Zimbabwe, but at 
Mundie, at Chum and at Dhlo-dhlo. 
These were interred beneath the granite cement 
of the floors, perhaps under the dwelling of the 
deceased, who was laid on his side, with his 
head resting upon a stone or wooden pillow of 
the ancient Egyptian pattern, earthenware pots 
standing about him, his gold ornaments still 
upon his person, and cakes of gold within his 
pouch to pay the expenses of his last long 
journey. If he were a high official also, his 
gold-headed and gold-ferruled rod of office was 
laid in the tomb with him. 

One of these departed, who dwelt, or, at any 
rate, was buried at Chum, wasagiant. Messrs. 
Hall and Neal say that he was over seven feet 
high, his shin-bone being more than two feet 
in length. As much as seventy-two ounces of 
gold have been found buried with a single 
ancient, and at Dhlo-dhlo my friend, Major 
Burnham, D. 8S. O., found more than six hun- 
dred ounces of that metal, nearly all of it, I 
think, manufactured. Also he found skeletons, 
and within them barbed arrowheads, showing 
how they met their deaths, some of which 
arrowheads I still have, although whether these 
date from ancient or from medieval times I 
cannot say. 

Ages and ages after the ancients had been 
destroyed or left the country, there was another 
empire here, that of Monomotapa, and semi- 
savage kings, of whom Mr. Wilmot tells us in 
his book, held their courts in the Zimbabwes. 
The Portuguese used to fight with these people, 
and to send missionaries to make Christians of 
those who survived. 

Thus from documents preserved in the Vatican 
it appears that in 1628 one Brother Louis, 
having defeated the emperor and his army of a 
hundred thousand men, went on to the Great 
Zimbabwe, ‘‘the court of the king, and there,’’ 
he says, ‘‘I built a little church and put up a 
crucifix I had brought with me and a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin of the Rosary.’’ 

Sixty or seventy 
Father Gonsalvo Silvera was murdered by the 
Emperor of Monomotapa under circumstances 
which would be well worth relating if I had 


years before this, also, | 


| she’s got all her drafts wide open—as usual. 
It beats me how Corinna’s child can possibly 
be— Barbara !’’ 

Corinna’s child had been Barbara for six- 
teen years. She had grown tall and comely 
| and ‘‘scatter-brained’’—that was Aunt Ellen’s 
word. She had not a trace of Corinna’s 
| housewifely talent even inembryo. Her mother 
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SHE WAS IN HER FIRST RAPTURE OF SUCCESS. 


could make bread and beds when she was six 
better than Barbara could at sixteen ! 

**T taught Corinna myself,’? Aunt Ellen 
thought, then added honestly, but with a 
grimace, ‘‘And I taught Barbara! Well, I’m 
not going to shoulder the responsibility of that 
child—she could do a good deal better if she 
tried. What riles me is her indifference.’’ 

All this while Aunt Ellen had covered the 
delicate loaves with a fresh towel, put on her 
sunbonnet, and started forth across the green 
space between the two houses. The two loaves 
would help the child out. It was rather an 
undertaking for a schoolgirl to keep house for 
a live man and three live boys. 

‘**T ought to be more charitable,’’ gentle Aunt 
Ellen repented. She entered the littered, hot 
little kitchen with a resolve to see nothing but 
the oven door. 

But on the very threshold an acrid, pene- 
trating smell greeted her; she had to see that 
smell ! 

With a groan she sped to the stove, threw 
open the oven door, and discovered two black 
and smoking loaves of what Barbara might 
have meant for bread. 

**Black as your hat—flat as pancakes!’ was 
her grim inventory. ‘‘Well, all is, I pity those 
men !’’ 

Barbara was evidently nowhere in sight or 
sound—or smell. The little loaves had been 
put into the oven, all the drafts of the stove 
opened wide to insure their burning, then left 
to the tender mercies of providence. That was 
Barbara’s way of baking. 

“*Tt’s lucky I.made bread myself; I’m not 
going to have my brother-in-law and nephews 
starve to death in sight of my kneading-board !’’ 

Aunt Ellen was on her knees, doing energetic 
things. The black loaves came out with a 
| Sweep of her arm, the white, perfect ones went 
| in, the oven door snapped shut. 

“Now I’ll regulate this fire—all it needs is 
~~ down. ‘Those loaves’!l bake in half an 
|hour. Barbara! Barbara! Where is the child? 
You couldn’t surprise me any, telling me she’d 








Aunt Ellen bustled home, stopping only a 
minute to toss Barbara’s bread into the midst 


| of her flock of chickens. 


She had hardly washed and set away the 
tins when wheels clattered rapidly into her 
little side yard. It was her son Dana, and 
calamity sat beside him on the seat. Aunt 
Ellen ran to the door. ‘‘Which is it?’ she 
gasped. ‘‘Mary? The baby ?’’ 

‘*Both. They fell down - stairs. 
Don’t stop to take your apron off, 
mother!’’ The man’s face was 
white with anxiety. 

When Aunt Ellen, a few minutes 
later, locked up her little house and 
rode away, she did not know it 
would be many anxious weeks before 
she came back. Once and for all, 
driven out of her mind by the calam- 
ity that had ridden into the yard 
with Dana, the little episode of 
Barbara’s burned bread and the ex- 
change of loaves vanished from her 
memory. The dread of the weeks to 
come was to fill all the nooks and 
crannies of her mind. 

Barbara, browsing dreamily among 
her books, did not remember her ill- 
fated loaves. It was mere chance 
that sent her back to her kitchen, 
and even then only the sight of her 
kneading-board that suggested bread. 
‘It was a kind chance that brought it 
all about just at the right time. 

‘‘Merecy, my bread! It must be 
burned to a cind—’’ 

It was baked to a delicate golden 
brown! The dainty loaves were 
puffed up, dimpled, beautiful. A 
warm, delicious odor gently buffeted 
Barbara’s face. 

“Oh! Oh!’ breathed she, in de- 
light. ‘‘Oh, it’s perfect! It’s mag- 
nificent !’’ 

It was exactly the right time to 
take it out. Barbara took it out and 
Sat back on the floor with it in her 
lap. It burned through to her knees, 
but she wanted to be burned. She was in her 
first rapture of success. It was such beautiful, 
beautiful bread! She kept leaning down to 
sniff the delicious odor, to admire the puffiness 
and delicate brownness, to be proud of it. 

Barbara had never been proud before of any- 
thing that came out of that oven. Burned 
things, raw things, heavy, flat, unsightly things 
had come forth in a steady procession—a dreary, 
dismal procession. But here—here were two 
golden-brown, puffy, wonderful things! She 
saw them, felt them, smelled them! 

‘You beauties! You darlings!’’ exulted 
Barbara. ‘‘I could kiss you! And to think 
you are mine! What will father and the boys 
say? Oh, I can hardly wait for supper-time ! r 

But the thought of supper-time raised thoughts 
of the cake baked that morning and the scorched 
apple-sauce. Suddenly it appeared to Barbara 
as sacrilege that this beautiful bread should be 
served with anything less perfect than itself. 
With soggy cake and scorched apple-sauce— 
bah! Never! Barbara scrambled to her feet 
and deposited her loaves tenderly on the table. 
She went into the pantry and brought out her 
dreary cake, and set it beside them. The 
contrast appalled her. 

‘*Never !’’ she cried, setting her lips together 
hard. ‘‘They’ve got to match better than that. 
I’ll try another rule of cake, and we’ll see! 
Anybody that can make bread like that —’’ 
She laughed softly to herself. 

She was a stranger to this new enthusiasm that 
possessed her, and the pleasant tingle of it sent 
the color to her cheeks. When had she ever 
wanted to cook anything before! Sam would 
laugh at her and Rich and Jeff say teasy 
things, and her patient father—why, how it 
would please him! And save his life, too, 
perhaps, and all their lives!) They were all of 
them starving by inches. 

**Well, let ’em wait—let ’em see to-night!’ 

Barbara’s mother had been away at the 
hospital more than a month, mending slowly 
from a broken hip. The accident had hap- | 
pened while she was away on a shopping trip, | 
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and she could not be brought home. Barbara 
had come home from boarding-school to ‘‘take 
care’’ of father and the boys! 

Good-luck cake would be a good rule to make; 
it sounded propitious. Barbara got together 
her materials and went earnestly to work. She 
remembered as she followed directions with 
much painstaking that she had never made 
cake just this way before. It had not seemed 
worth while to bother much with rules; she 
had scrambled sugar and eggs and butter 
together hurriedly, to get it over with. Per- 
haps— Barbara was honest—perhaps that was 
what had been the matter with her cake! 

The first trial of good-luck cake belied its 
name. It was a distinct improvement on the 
morning loaf, but it did not match the beautiful 
bread. With all her care Barbara had left out 
the cream of tartar, and the soda, left twinless, 
refused to do the work of both. Barbara sighed 
once,—sighed twice,—set her lips a little harder, 
and began over again. She had resolved to 
match her beautiful bread. 

While the second loaf was baking she made 
more apple-sauce. Aunt Ellen always sweet- 
ened hers in the beginning. Why had she not 
ever thought of that before? And Aunt Ellen 
never stirred hers. Barbara sweetened her apple- 
sauce in the beginning, and did not stir it. She 
remembered she had seen Aunt Ellen set hers 
back on the stove, where it could not burn. 
Barbara set hers back. Always before she had 
been in too much of a hurry to get it cooked. 

Good-luck cake was a good rule. Number 
two came out prettily rounded and browned. 
It did not quite ‘‘match,’’ but it would do. 
And the apple-sauce really did look tempting 
this time. Barbara sang little tune-snatches as 
she cleared away. 

‘*This kitchen must match, too,’’’she thought, 
between tunes. ‘‘I’m not going to have those 
two beauties ashamed of it! And I shall put 
on a fresh table-cloth and napkins. That 
plate of bread must have a good ‘setting’ !’’ 

She was very tired when it was all done, but 
she was still humming little tunes as she 
waited. She meant to appear very natural and 
careless, as if nothing had happened, and then 
they would come suddenly upon her supper— 
her beautiful supper. ‘*Tra-la-la-la—la-la-la- 
la!?’ sang Barbara, industriously, when heavy 
steps sounded on the walk. Out in the kitchen 
at the sink they took turns washing their hands. 
She sang on loudly and clattered plates, but she 
could still hear bits of what they said. 

‘*Wish mother was here. I’m hungry as a 
bear !’? mumbled Rich, behind a towel. 

“Two bears here!’’ Sam’s voice. ‘‘I’m 
always hungry nowadays. We never get any- 
thing fit to e—’”’ 





“Sh!’? That was father. Barbara thanked 
him in her heart. But to-night — She laughed 
softly. 


She caught another bit later. 

‘**Do you s’pose we'll have lead biscuits 
again ?’’ Rich said. 

‘*With burnt sauce?’’ asked Jeff, mournfully. 

“‘Oh, come on, boys, brace up and face the 
cannon’s mou—’’ 

** Sh!” again sharply. 
then they came trooping in. 
looking out of the window. 

‘*Hello!’’ 

There were four separate exclamations; they 
may have all been ‘‘hellos’’— Barbara never was 
sure. She was always sure of the tone they 
were exclaimed in. It was a triple blend of 
astonishment, admiration, delight. The admi- 
ration seemed to predominate, and she was sure 
they must all four be gazing straight at her 
beautiful bread. She tried to turn about and 
take her place at the table carelessly ; she never 
was sure about that, either. 

‘*This—this is a great surprise, little girl!’’ 
father found voice to say. His face was shining 
with pleasure. 

“*T say, you didn’t do it all, did you, Barb?’’ 
blurted Rich, unbelievingly. ‘* Not all the 
fixings ?’’ 

“*T got supper, if you mean that,’’ with dig- 
nity. Then dignity took wings suddenly. 
Barbara began to laugh in a little tremulous 
crescendo, while becoming red spots blossomed 
in her cheeks. ‘‘I did it! I did it!’’ she cried, 
triumphantly. ‘‘You all thought I couldn’t 
cook! Look at that bread, taste of that sauce, 
try that cake! You’re not going to starve any 
more, poor dears! Mother won’t come home 
and find four skeletons !’’ ‘ 

‘No, sir!’’? Rich shouted. ‘‘I’m getting fat 
already! Just the sight of that bread—Barb, 
it’s a picture !’’ 

‘*Isn’t it!’”? she agreed, proudly. ‘‘I had 
such splendid luck with it; it’s even lovelier in 
a whole loaf. Would—would any of you like 
to see a whole loaf of it?’’ She was on her 
feet, ready to bring it, blushing adorably. 

Yes, yes, yes, they wanted to see the whole 
loaf, toa man! When it appeared, they passed 
it round, admiring its brownness and puffiness 
and dimples. It must be left on the table, they 
insisted, so they could be sure there was more 
to come after the slices were eaten. 

It was a merry meal. The ‘‘things that 
matched’’ disappeared as if by magic, and 
father had to stand guard over the loaf to pre- 
vent that, too, from vanishing. Since mother 
went away there had been no such meal as that. 

It was the beginning of good things. There 
were failures, of course, and discouragements 


Bless father! And 
Barbara was 
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to the young housekeeper, but steadily and 
surely the failures lessened and the successes 
grew to be the expected order of things. Bar- 
bara had put on enthusiasm and interest; the 
old indifference had been dropped at the oven 
door when she took out the first beautiful loaves 
that day, and she had never stooped to pick it 
up again. Whose loaves they really were she 
never knew, and Aunt Ellen never remembered. 
There were other beautiful loaves, honest de- 
scendants of the first pair, whose identity was 
without question. It came gradually to be 
the natural thing for Barbara’s cookings to 
*‘match.’? She must live up to her bread. 
Aunt Ellen came driving home one day, look- 





ing worn but radiant. Mary and the baby had | 


both come safely through their terrible peril, 
and the world looked bright to Aunt Ellen. 
She waved wildly to the girl who came running 
to meet her. 
‘*Barbara, dear child!’’ she cried, joyously. 
‘*Aunt Ellen, youdear! You’re coming right 
to my house to supper, and Cousin Dana, too!’’ 








Barbara said, with authority. ‘‘No, you’re 
not going to unlock the house, Aunt Ellen!’’ 
‘*But, child, you weren’t expecting —’’ 
‘I’m ‘expecting’ now,’’ Barbara laughed. | 
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‘‘There’s plenty to eat—such as it is,” she | can we do it?’ I screamed back, too bewildered | forced the bateau over until the near side was 


added, modestly, but she was not afraid. She 
ran on ahead to put on extra plates. 


| 


yet to think. 
***Pull over and throw us your rope; we’ll 


It was Aunt Ellen’s turn to be astonished—at | see what we can do!’ came the answer. 


the dainty table and the well-cooked food on it. 
There was no longer any hint of the old care- 
lessness. 

‘*Why, has Corinna—I didn’t know Corinna’d 
come home!’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ Nobody wrote 
me —?? 

**She hasn’t,’’—father smiled, for he under- 
stood,—‘‘but we’re going to have her next 
week, ’” 

Aunt Ellen’s bewildered gaze took in again 
the surprises of the table. Then she became | 
aware that two miracles had been performed 


** Burton had already sprung to the big, tangled 
coil of stout rope lying in the center of the 
bateau, and the rest of us now fell to the oars 
and worked like maniacs to swing the bateau 
across the furious flow of the torrent. But the 
water was too quick for us. Within a dozen 
seconds we were racing down almost opposite 
the point where our would-be rescuers stood, 
and Burton had not yet succeeded in getting 
the snarled-up rope ready for a cast. 

‘The men on the ice saw that we were going 
to slip by them before the rope could be thrown, 


while Mary and the baby crept back to life—|and they began to run along the edge of the 


here was the other one. 

**Yes,’’ Barbara said, a little shy under 
Aunt Ellen’s gaze, ‘‘she’s coming home nent | 
week. Everybody’s getting well, aunty.’’ Then, 
with an impetuous swirl of skirts, she was 
round the other side of the table, beside the 
bewildered one, her arms round the lean neck, 
her lips to Aunt Ellen’s ear. It was the merest 
whisper, but Aunt Ellen heard: 

** I’m getting well, too!’’ 


._<—— 





TRAPPED + BY + THE + YUKON 


BY LAURENCE’ J. YATES 





HEN our cousin, 
Anson Marshall, 
came back from 


Dawson in the summer of 
1906, after several years 











enough cakes of heavy ice 
in the water to offer any 
menace to the well-built 
bateau. 

**As the jagged walls of 
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spent in seeking his fortune 
in the northern gold-fields, 
we took the privilege of relatives to ask personal 
questions; and, naturally, about the first was 
in regard to the amount of the famous Klondike’s 
yellow gold he had brought home with him. 
But he was so plainly reluctant to reply that 
we agreed to drop the subject if he could tell 
us some entertaining stories of his adventures in 
the northland. He was glad of a chance to get 
off so easily, and he said that he had had one 
experience which he thought might be of interest 
to us. 

‘*Only one,’’ somebody cried, ‘‘and six years 
in the Klondike !’’ 

“‘Only one,’’ he echoed, smiling, ‘‘and that 
one was sufficient—for me.’’ He paused just a 
moment, while a serious expression settled upon 
his weather-beaten face, then continued: 

**It happened last January, just after I had 
decided to come home by the first steamer down 
the Yukon in the spring. We had not yet had 
the season’s usual intense cold. The river re- 
mained open in many of its swift reaches; in 
others the ice ran down and jammed upon the 
fields below, and wherever possible the traders 
were taking advantage of this abnormal state 
of affairs to transport heavy freight by the 
bateau instead of the sledge. 

‘‘Thus, when my partner, Jim Burton, a 
big, silent Yankee from Maine, and I had occa- 
sion to go down to Eagle City to complete the 
transfer of some mining property to a man at 
that place, we found an opportunity to take 
passage for a portion of the distance with two 
half-breed voyageurs, Louis Labarge and Felix 
Campau, who had a commission to attempt to 
run a bateau-load of provisions down to a camp 
of wood-cutters at work in the vicinity of Fort 
Cudahy. 

‘I think that it was on the third of the 
month that we started from Dawson. The 
mercury was dropping rapidly, the ice-mush 
in the open current was thickening; but all 
went smoothly for many miles. We did not 
row; we let the bateau drift with the ice-filled 
water, merely taking pains to guide the rather 
clumsy craft, with oars fitted to each end, 
wherever the current ran swiftest. 

‘*Though we expected at every turn of the 
river to come upon an ice-jam, which would 
make us drag the cargo and bateau round on 
the two sledges the river-men had brought for 
the purpose, it was not until we were within 
three miles of the narrows at Cliff Creek that 
we found the main channel obstructed to any 
great extent. Here masses of great heaped-up 
blocks of ice began to reach out from each shore, 
and gradually confine the current to much 
narrower limits. A mile farther down, these 
unbroken ice-walls, from fifteen to twenty feet 
in height, pinched together until only a slender 
lane of racing water showed between. 

“Tt was evident that an immense jam had 
formed here some days before, and the press of | 
accumulated water becoming tremendous, a weak 
spot in the center had finally given away. We 
congratulated ourselves that thé break had | 
occurred, and without suspecting the least | 
danger, allowed the bateau to float on down the 
quickening current between the closing walls. 
It never entered our heads that the swiftly run- 
ning water could do otherwise than shortly sweep 
us clear of the broken jam. The ice-walls on 





each side were grounded on the river-bed; the | 
whole current of the river was rushing down 
this open lane, and we reasoned that it must | 
come out to the width of its normal channel 
again not so very far below. There were not | 





| cadence flung up into the 


| could I again, though I 


| the next moment the bell-like voice of one of 


| the booming voice: 


——tta—t3 ice converged together, the 
imprisoned current raced on 
faster and faster. It was not long before the 
gray-green water was running like a mill-race. 
We realized now that the river had us within 
its relentless power; it could do with us as it 
willed. 

**The little, old, frost- pinched voyageur, 
Felix Campau, standing at the rear of the 
bateau, laughed a cracked and mirthless laugh, 
and said, ‘1 wish it ice-jam all way to wood- 
cutters’ camp. We go there vera quick then. 
Phish! This water, it run fast like the 
caribou.’ 

‘**But I did not agree with Felix in hoping 
that the jam should be far extended. There 
was a bend in this ice-cafion three hundred 
yards ahead, and as we shot on down toward 
it I became possessed with a feeling that we 
were rushing headlong into an unseen and deadly 
peril. 

*“‘And this feeling clung. Soon I fancied 
that I heard a low, grinding, ominous sound 
swell out suddenly above the hushed, hissing 





still air of the north by 
the rush of the current. 

‘**What is that?’ I 
cried out, in alarm. 
The others had not 
heard anything; nor 


strained my ears until 
they ached. 

‘On we swept round 
the abrupt turn in this 
hundred - foot lane of 
dashing water, and then 
a simultaneous cry rang 
out from all our lips. 
A straight half-mile 
below the two walls 
of ice met—the cafion 
ended in a V-shaped 
point against a stupen- 
dous pyramid of ice- 
blocks! A rumble of 
water and the sound 
of the grinding together of broken masses of ice 
were now distinctly audible. We two white 
men could not believe that we saw aright. 

** * Another turn!’ exclaimed Burton. 

** “There must be!’ I gasped. 

***No; no break!’ cried Louis Labarge. 
‘The river, he —’ He lapsed into his native 
patois, and crossed himself. 

“T did not know what to think now. I saw 
Burton shoot a glance first: to one and then to 
the other of the rough walls that hemmed us 
in. Thenastartled outcry of human voices from 
the top of the left wall of the cafion seventy- 
five yards down drew all eyes to a little knot of 
five men standing there on the brink, gesticu- 
lating and shouting to us in tremendous excite- 
ment. 

‘*At first we did not make out what they 
were saying, so confused were their cries. But 


the party boomed out above the others, and 
we caught these words: 

***Stop, or you’re all dead men! River 
blocked. Water goes under the jam in worst 
whirlpool you ever saw !’ 

**No one of us in the bateau could find tongue 
to answer for a second or two, and again came 





** “River goes under the jam! It’s death if 
you go on!’ 
‘**Stop the bateau in this current! How | 





| 


within five feet of the ice-wall. Burton quick] 
made fast one end of the rope to an iron ring at 
the rear of the craft, and gathered up several 
feet of the slack coils ready for a throw. 

**As we came even with the protruding log, 
Burton easily flung a wide loop of the rope so 
that it curled round the two-foot timber and 
caught fairly clear up next the ice. Then he 
recklessly seized upon the line as it ran hissing 
out from the heap of coils in the bottom of the 
bateau, and held back as much as he could. | 
sprang to help him, and together we drew with 
considerable force upon the rope. But the wild 
career of the bateau was only slightly checked. 

**Though the hemp was tearing through our 
hands at a rate that was burning out the palms 


cafion, hoping to keep abreast of the bateau. | of our thick arctic mittens and searing the flesh 
The jammed ice was so uneven, however, that | beneath, Burton called: 


they could not run with any speed. We came 
on, shot past, and left them behind, as an ocean 


| 
| 


** “Hold harder !’ 


“It was impossible to do so. Seeing that 


liner would distance a ferry-boat. By the time | the whole length of the hundred-and-fifty-foot 
Burton finally got the rope free and ready for a | rope would soon run out, he dropped his great 


cast, there was no one within reach to cast to. 
‘On and on down the swift current, quite 


knees upon the whizzing line and pressed it 
hard against the bottom boards of the bateau. 


close in to the left wall now, we rushed, all of |I was carried down with him, and quickly 


still bobbing along over the broken surface of 
the jam in a vain effort to overtake us. With 


| the whole volume of the river plunging down 
| under the jam in a great vortex at the end of 


the cafion, as the men had said, we felt that our 
doom was sealed. There were narrow ledges 
projecting out at intervals from the sheer face 
of the ice-wall on each side, but we saw that to 


attempt to leap even to any one of the lowest | 


of these shelves would be suicide. 


‘*This was the first time that I had ever stood 


in ‘the valley of the shadow.’ Each of the 
other men had faced death time and time again 
during the long years spent in that cruel north 
country. It was no new thing to them. 

‘*The stolid Indian blood in the veins of the 
voyageurs made them accept the situation with 
apparent indifference. Burton, the most taciturn 
of Yankees, too, was unshaken. As for me, I 
was ashamed to exhibit the whirlwind of emotion 
that swirled within me, and I tried hard, 
standing there with the forward oar in my 
hands, to remain silent and rigid like the others. 

“The bateau was running at least fifteen 
miles an hour. I calculated that it would not 
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“THEN JUMP FOR YOUR 
LIVES, ALL OF Your” 


‘us staring back at the scattered, fur-clad figures | followed his example by pressing upon the rope 


with my own knees. The bateau now began 
to slacken speed perceptibly. 

‘*But at this moment Felix Campau shouted 
that we were rushing down almost upon a ledge 
of ice projecting out from the wall just above 
the water. 

***Then jump for your lives, all of you!’ 
cried Burton. ‘We’re not going to stop the boat.’ 

‘*The two ‘breeds’ gathered themselves for a 
spring. 

** *But you?’ I gasped to Burton, for he made 
no motion to leave the rope. 

***Go—jump!’ he thundered, 
for a moment.’ 

‘*Tt was no time toargue. I sprang up, gained 
the side of the bateau, and leaped close behind 
Campau and Labarge, as they flung themselves 
like agile cats upon the little shelf, two feet 
wide by ten long, extending along the cafion 
wall so low down that the water almost lapped 
over it. I landed on the extreme lower edge of 
the ledge, and was just able to save myself from 
falling backward into the racing torrent. 

‘*Burton had no opportunity at all to jump 
until the bateau was well by. But if ever a 
man in a crisis ‘used his head,’ it was this 
rawboned Yankee. 

‘*When the rear end of the craft was fully 
twelve feet below the ledge, he planted a foot 
on the back edge-board and hurled himself 
toward us, at the same time shutting tight his 
grip on the rope playing through his hands. 
His huge body, drawn by the impetus 
of the bateau, fairly flew upward 
through the air, and landed in the 
whirling flow of ice-filled water more 
than half-way up the length of the 
ledge. Then two of us—Felix Campau 
and I—reached out, clutched him by 
an arm and the fur collar of his coat, 
and drew him upon the ledge beside us. 

‘For just a moment we all stood 
there silent on the narrow shelf and 
looked after the bateau, mercifully 
empty of its human freight, dashing 
on down the: rush of waters; then we 
heard the voices of the men 
as they came running down 
toward the place where we 
were, and we gave them 
a joyful hail. Soon three 
of the men were standing 
above our heads, telling us 
that the other two of their 
party had gone ashore to 
their sledges for a line to 
draw us up from the ledge. 

‘*Within five minutes 
these two returned, and we 
were quickly hoisted up, 
one after the other, to the 
surface of the jam. By this 


‘T’ll hold it 





take more than a minute and a half for it to| time Burton was sheeted in icy armor, and was 


reach the end of the cafion. ‘Ninety seconds 
more to live,’ I whispered to myself, and looked 
up at the pale void of the sky overhead. 

** At this instant a broad band of soft radiance 
shot up to the zenith, and I knew that the sun 
had just risen for a midday peep over the moun- 
tains to the south. The next moment I had a 
great longing to look upon its face just once 
more, but the ice-wall of the cafion intervened. 

**Then suddenly Burton’s voice rang out 
sharply : 

** *That log fast in the ice! Pull a little closer 
to the side!’ 

‘He was pointing with his hand, and the 
rest of us saw for the first time, not more than 
a hundred and fifty yards ahead, extending out 
three or four feet beyond the cafion wall and 
two yards above the water, the mangled and 
splintered end of a sturdy spruce log that had 
been carried down and buried in the ice when 
the jam had been formed. 

**No one needed to be told that Burton in- 
tended to attempt the lumberman’s trick of 
‘snubbing’ with a swiftly handled rope, but 
I know we all doubted that he could even slacken 
the bateau in that current. However, men in 


| desperate peril are not prone to cast away any 


chance of escape, no matter how slim, that 


| relenting destiny deigns to offer. 


‘*With two sweeps of the oars the three of us 





so numb he could barely stand, and to save him 
from freezing, we had to hurry him to the river- 
bank and build a roaring fire. 

‘‘Our ‘friends in need’ proved to be miners 
from the Birch River district travelling to 
Dawson, and curiosity as to the remarkable 
formation of the jam had drawn them out to 
the edge of the cafion in time to give so oppor- 
tune a warning to us. Now that the bateau 
was lost, we were forced to turn back to Dawson 
with the miners. But before starting we gratified 
a desire to view the whole of the terrible death- 
trap from which we had escaped by so narrow 
a margin, and we followed the cafion down 
until it terminated in the great ice-pack that 
blocked the whole width of the river for three- 
quarters of a mile. 

‘*And there at the cafion end we saw the 
mad current go swirling down, in a whirlpool 
sixty feet in diameter, into the hole it had torn 
under the jam. 

**Great cakes of ice ran into this vortex with 
the speed of a milway-train, up-ended, and 
instantly dived beneath the pack. Below they 
came out all ground to mush. Even the water, 
when it appeared after its plunge, was nothing 
but a gush of foam. It was easy to see just 
what would have happened to us four if the 
spruce log had not been found protruding from 
the wall of the cafion.’’ 
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JEROME, TRANSLATOR OF THE VULGATE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ti of the newspapers of Peking, China, | 


has lately celebrated the five hundredth 
anniversary of its establishment. During its 
long period of publication the editorial staff has 
several times been beheaded, either in front of 
the office or in it, for printing news which 
displeased the court. The expression, ‘‘he has 
severed his connection,’’ may be Chinese news- 
paper English. - 
My a pleasant custom is brought to the 

United States by the people of other lands 
who come here to make a home. What, for 
example, could have been finer than the gather- 
ing of ten thousand members of the United 
German Singers Societies, in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, the other Sunday, to sing in concert 
outdoors for several hours free to all who 
wished to listen? 


|! has taken the English five years to decide 
that Empire day, as the anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s birthday has been called since the 
queen’s death, is worth celebrating. It has 
been observed in the British colonies, but at 
home hardly any official recognition of the day 
has been shown. This year, however, the 
London school children received a half-holiday, 
and sang patriotic songs and saluted the flag 
before going home for the afternoon. 
mong the surprising things which a mother 
discovered during a visit to New York was 


that of all the hotels in the city, the only one in | 


which children are not allowed is the one con- 
ducted exclusively for women. This mother 
also discovered that at a restaurant which caters 
only to women, signs are conspicuously posted 
informing customers that children are not 
allowed in the room. Well, why should this 
not be so? If women run so far against nature 
as to flock by themselves, why should one 
expect them to desire the presence of children 
with them? r= 
Rovalty establishes its own etiquette, for its 
own comfort. The Kaiser finds the tele- 
phone a convenience, and frequently calls up 
members of his government and heads of depart- 
ments to give orders or get information. ‘To 
the question, ‘‘Who is this?’’ he never makes 
/ reply, but begins to speak at once, and the lis- 
tener is supposed to recognize the imperial voice. 
But, unless upon some most important and 
urgent matter of state, it is considered bad form 
for any one to “call up’’ the Kaiser. It is 
even worse form, not to say dangerous, to ‘‘call 
him down.”’ we 
\patinstenting the passage of the service 
pension law last February, the pension roll 
is decreasing, according to a recent statement 
by the pension commissioner. It reached its 
maximum in January, 1905, with a few more 
than a million names on it. In the next eighteen 
months it decreased eighteen thousand; there 
were sixteen thousand fewer names on it in the 
following eleven months, and the net decrease 
for April was two thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven, or at the rate of about thirty-five 
thousand a year. This is what one would 
expect forty years after the close of the war. 
Spar boys will no doubt continue to eat green 
fruit with no discrimination as to kind or 
quantity or manner of consumption. For the 
benefit of less adventuresome adults, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture informs us that adequate 
mastication will prevent disastrous results from 
eating unripe fruit, and that the danger is less 
than is commonly supposed, especially from 
gooseberries, plums, apples and pears. This is 
in accord with the assertion of the poet that 
it was a little green peach that made the trouble. 
On ripe consideration, The Companion feels 
constrained to advise everybody of whatever age 
to eschew all green fruit—eschew it thirty-two 
times. mi . 
oe things are more difficult to assess, in 
terms of money, than a work of art. America 
puts a tariff tax on the products of the genius 
of Velasquez, Rembrandt and others, and the 
appraisers have often been troubled to know 
how to price the priceless works of the masters. 
Conversely, lovers of art have been unable to 
make a just artistic assessment of pictures 
with a recorded money value, and dealers have 
taken a curious advantage of the tariff. 
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| have invoiced imported paintings at fictitiously | 
high prices, and have then shown the customs 
receipt as proof of the high value of the pictures. 

Action has been taken by the customs authorities 
to stop this kind of fraud. The case presents 
a legal difficulty, for the law is directed against 
| undervaluation, not overvaluation. 


| 


M- incident which occurred in New York is 
interesting, as showing in how short a time 
women have succeeded in inspiring confidence 
in their ability to do work which was formerly 
done exclusively by men. The employés of the 
corporation counsel’s office celebrated the com- 
pletion of fifty years of service by the chief 
clerk, Mr. Andrew T. Campbell. In referring 
to the changes which had taken place during 
the half-century, Mr. Campbell recalled the 
commotion which was caused twelve or fifteen 
years ago, when it was first suggested that 
women be employed in the office. ‘‘There was 
| almost a riot,’’ he said. Then he added, ‘‘ But 
| to-day, if any one should suggest that we do 
|away with the services of the twenty - five 
| women helpers, there would be something worse 
than a riot.’’ 
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FIT COMPANY. 


A Little Lie one summer day 
Met a Bad Habit on the way. 
“Come right along!” it cried with joy. 
S. S. Visitor. William Rittenhouse. 
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THE NEW FARMER. 


he President’s address last month at the 
T Michigan State Agricultural College is so 

clear an expression of the conditions of 
modern farm life that a future historian may 
turn to it to read our times. 

All national leaders have told us that the 
farmer is the backbone of the nation. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson were farmers, and good 
ones. The Illinois that bred Lincoln was one 
vast farm—Chicago was then only a small town. 
The President of to-day, not bred in farm life, 
although he has been a practical ranchman, is 
the first to express the unity between farm labor 
and all other kinds. The farmer to him is an 
expert mechanic and business man, whose prob- 
lems are precisely those of the workman in the 
town, who depends for success on industrial 
and social coéperation. He must be an educated, 
aggressive participant in the work of life, com- 
peting with the farmer of Europe, inviting to 
| his workshop of many acres the most skilful 

young men, learning from technical students and 
the practical experience of his neighbors the 
| best that is known about his business. 
| City workers, meeting in the friction of 
| crowded life, have always learned their craft 
| from one another. ‘The farmer has until recently 
| been in social and business isolation. Now he 
| is a citizen of the world, often closer in point of 
time, to the nearest city than his grandfather 
was to the farmers of the adjacent town. 

The difference between the townsman and 








the countryman in educational and intellectual 
opportunities and in industrial responsibility is | 
rapidly diminishing. That means the dimin- | 
ishing of the old real or fancied disadvantage | 
of farm life which drove ambition and initiative | 
to the city for opportunity to show themselves. | 
The advantage remains and increases, for no | 
matter how near together modern instruments | 
of unity, the trolley and telephone, bring city 
and country, broad acres still remain broad, 
and produce the conditions of free and inde- 
pendent life. 
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| EXPERIMENTS IN CITY GOVERNMENT. 


f, as Emerson said, Americans have a genius 
| for improvising government, the new or 
newly applied forms of city government in 
| force in Galveston and Houston, Texas, may 
| be merely examples of this genius, and they 
|may have all the faults of improvised work, 
| for as yet they have not stood the test of time. 
| It is maintained, however, by some students of 
city affairs that in these experiments America 
|is discovering her genius for permanent and 
sound municipal management, a genius which 
as a nation we have not yet manifested in the 
highest degree. 

Most city governments are formed on the plan 

of the state and national governments, mayor, 
aldermen and city council corresponding to the 
President or the governor and the upper and 
lower legislative houses. The cities are subdi- 
vided into many wards and precincts, each with 
its own interests and petty politics. ‘‘Ward 
| politics’’ is almost synonymous with corruption. 
| Galveston, after the flood, on the brink of 
| financial ruin, turned the city government over 
| to five managers. The successors of this first 
board now take the place of mayor, aldermen 
and common councilmen, and conduct the affairs 
of the city as a responsible board of directors 
| would conduct a private corporation. The result 
has been so satisfactory that the idea has spread 
to other cities, which have either adopted or 
prepared to adopt the Galveston plan, or 
something like it. Laws have been passed 
in Iowa, Kansas and South Dakota making it 
possible for cities that so desire to adopt the 
system of government by commission. 

These experiments are not reform move- 

ments in the usual sense. They are attempts, | 








lowest cost. They will not necessarily eliminate 
dishonesty. Honest government depends not 
on system, but on honest people. It is true, 
however, that the simpler and more efficient a 
system, the more difficult it is for dishonest 
men to take advantage of it. 
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HOME. 


Earth has enough of winds that rave— 
Keep this one haven still. 
Lance Fallaw. 
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PAY FOR WOMEN. 


omen in late years have begun to de- 

mand, as part of their rights, that 

they should be paid as highly as men 

when they do the same work as men. ‘Thought- 

ful persons differ as to the justice of granting the 

demand. How widely they disagree was illus- 

trated by the treatment which the New York 

legislative and executive officers gave to a bill 

directing the New York City board of education 

to pay the same salaries to men and women 

teachers doing the same work in the same 
schools. 

The bill passed both houses of the legislature. 
The Mayor of New York, to whom it was 
submitted in accordance with the home rule 
provisions of the state constitution, vetoed it on 
the ground that it did not treat all women 
teachers in the city with equal justice. The legis- 
lature passed it over the mayor’s veto and sent 
it to the governor. The governor has vetoed 
it for the reason that it applies to part of the 
teachers in one city only, whereas, if the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘equal pay for equal work’’ be admitted 
as sound, he maintains it should be applied to 
all teachers in the whole state, and to all other 
employés in the public service, including those 
in the state hospitals, the reformatories and 
charitable institutions. He objected to the 
passage of any law on the subject till the impor- 
tance of the principle involved is thoroughly 
understood. 

Ordinarily the question of pay is fixed by the 
law of supply and demand, the same as the 
price of wheat or potatoes, of roses or violets. 
For many years teaching was about the only 
occupation, outside of housework, open to 
women who had to earn their own living. The 
large supply of teachers then kept the wages 
down. ‘To-day a score or more of trades and 
professions formerly pursued solely by men are 
followed by women, and the qualifications of a 
teacher have been raised so high that only 
trained women can secure employment. This, 
as the Governor of New York has intimated, 
has broadened the question till it touches every 
occupation in which women are found. The 
discussion of the equal pay bill this year has 
set many persons to thinking on the subject 
who have been indifferent before. It has been 
settled in some states in favor of the women. 
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JURY DUTY. 


carcely an important case comes to trial 

which does not show the difficulty of se- 

curing for the defendant what is justly 
regarded as one of the most precious of civil 
liberties, ‘‘a jury of his peers’’ to judge him. 

The difficulty leads to constant criticism of 
‘‘the jury system,’’ as if the thing itself, which 
the people with so much trouble compelled King 
John to guarantee to them, were fundamentally 
at fault. Less is said about the innumerable 
flimsy excuses offered by talesmen to escape 
service, and about the almost universal unwill- 
ingness of the average citizen to do jury duty. 

Men whose word in business matters would 
be taken anywhere, who are attendants at 
church and members of religious associations, 
will sometimes go into court and lie with cheerful 
equanimity about the condition of their health 
or the state of their business, in order to escape 
doing what has become incorporated in the very 
body of English speech as ‘‘jury duty.’’ The 
‘‘jury’’ part of the phrase is what is noticed. 
The ‘‘duty’’ part is forgotten. 

One of the orators at the recent Memorial-day 
exercises quoted that excellent definition which 
describes patriotism as the desire to give one’s 
country the kind of service it needs, at the time 
when it needs it. The patriotism of the men 
of ’61 was displayed in military service, because 
that was the service the country most needed 
at that time. To-day the need is of another 
sort—a loyalty to every duty which makes life 
and property safer and the country stronger 
and more secure in happiness and prosperity. 

The serving on a jury, the cheerful paying 
of just taxes without attempt to ‘‘swear them 
off,’’ the acceptance of responsibility in city, 
state or nation—these are just as much duties 
as observing the rules of the board of health or 
being honest in business. _No man can afford 
to shirk them, for if he does his own self-respect 
suffers, as well as the general well-being of his 
community. 


CHILDREN’S FACES. 
early every one who knows anything of 
human nature will admit that the kind 
of life a man lives is. reflected in his face. 
Kindness and mercy, truth, generosity and 
cleanly living show forth in all the features, as 


They | on a business basis, to get efficient service at|do also cruelty, shiftiness and greed. These 
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|are moral qualities, but the intellectual traits 
are no less plain to the eye that has learned to 
read, 

It is strange, when this is so commonly recog- 
nized, that the changing character of children’s 
faces is not more noticed. ‘‘It was the most 
interesting thing about my trip,’’ said a man 
who, in consecutive weeks, had been called far 
out into the New England country, and sum- 
moned to the heart of New York City. ‘‘The 
country children looked as I like to see children 
look—simple, natural and curious. The city 
children had an air of querulous impatience, of 
satiety and boldness.’’ 

To many a keen observer of social conditions 
the difference is not a mere fancy of this trav- 
eller’s mind. Childhood in the cities seems to 
be falling under the spell of the all-pervasive 
knowledge of facts which is the modern educa- 
tional ideal. If the country child has escaped, 
it is because he has been allowed to digest his 
own knowledge, and has not been fed on pep- 
tonized food for adults. He has to do things 
for himself, and learns by doing them. His 
world is not overstocked with objects, and so 
he is able to find out more about each one that 
he does see. Above all, and most important of 
all, much is left to his imagination. The great 
world outside remains for him to dream about. 
He is happy in his illusions. | 

When children share all meals and all interests 
with their elders, go with them to theaters and 
other places of amusement, read newspapers 
instead of school readers, dress for dinner and 
wear diminutive evening clothes to children’s 
parties, they gain greatly in sophistication, but 
they lose in more desirable qualities. If there 
is any sight in the world more unpleasing than 
a child’s face in which there is no questioning, 
no hint of surprise, no touch of awe, no capacity 
for sudden and strong emotion, it would be hard 
to say what that sight is. 
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n the attempt to abate the nuisance of big 
and unsightly bill-boards, the Municipal Art 
Society of New York has urged the plan of 
taxation. It is recognized that within limits the 
owner of land has the right to do what he 
pleases with it; but it is believed that a law 
taxing revenue-producing bill-boards would be 
declared constitutional by the courts. The soci- 
ety submitted a bill to the state legislature pro- 
viding that all surfaces above eight feet square 
used for outdoor advertising purposes shall be 
taxed twelve cents a square foot unless perma- 
nently painted in oil, in which case the tax shall 
be eight cents. Rocks, trees and other natural 
objects, when devoted to advertising, are sched- 
uled at the higher rate, in addition to a special 
tax of five dollars a year. The society has also 
prepared, and will urge, an amendment to the 
city ordinances, limiting the height of roof signs 
to five feet above the cornice, and imposing a tax 
of twenty-five cents a square foot. For city fences 
and bill-boards, the tax asked for is two cents a 
square foot. The society does not aim, or hope, to 
eliminate outdoor advertising, but merely to re- 
strict it to displays of reasonable size and attract- 
ive character. eer 
olar exploration has made more progress within 
the past twenty-five years than in any other 
similar period. This was well illustrated last 
month, when Commander Robert E. Peary, of 
the American navy, Col. David L. Brainard, of the 
American army, and the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
of the Italian navy, met at a dinner in New 
York in honor of the duke. Each of the three 
men has held the record for penetrating far- 
thest north. Colonel Brainard, with the party in 
search of the Gréely expedition, reached eighty- 
three degrees, twenty-four and one-half minutes 
north latitude in 1882. He held this record till 
Nansen passed it in 1895, reaching eighty -six 
degrees, thirteen and six-hundredths minutes. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi in 1900, or the party sent 
out by him, beat this by about twenty minutes, 
and Peary last year surpassed them all, touching 
eighty-seven degrees and six minutes. In the 
twenty-five years since Colonel Brainard’s achiéve- 
ment the explorers have gone almost thrée and 
one-half degrees nearer to the pole, or at the rate 
of about ten miles a year. There remain about 
two hundred miles to go. 
gee of the Geological Survey having been 
called to a peculiar well in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, an investigation of it has just been com- 
pleted. The well produces both fresh and salt 
water through two separate pumps. The explana- 
tion proved to be very simple. Two water-bear- 
ing beds, confined between layers of limestone, 
occur at this point, one above the other. The 
pipe of the fresh-water pump taps the upper 
vein at a depth of sixteen feet. The pipe of the 
salt-water pump touches the lower vein at a depth 
of thirty-five feet; and the brine, being heavier 
than the fresh water, does not mix with it, but 
remains at the bottom. 
be Roman Catholic Church has remained content 
with its Latin version of the Bible only a few 
years longer than English Protestant Christendom 
was satisfied with the King James version. Thig 
English version was completed in 1611, and has 
remained in use till the present time ; but the latest 
translation, begun in 1870and completed in 1885, has 
given to the church a new version, from which many 
of the errors of the old have been removed, and it 
is widely accepted. The Vulgate, as the Latin 
version of the Scriptures is called, was author- 
ized in its present form by Pope Clement VIII 
in 1592, only nineteen years earlier than the King 
James version. The present Pope has lately 





| called upon the members of the Benedictine Order 
to revise the text of the current version so as to 
restore it so far as possible to the version com- 
| pleted by Jerome in 405. This plan is pursued, as 
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it is held by the Roman Church that Jerome, who 
lived when authentic manuscripts were accessible, 
was more likely to make a correct translation of 
them than modern scholars could make from 
manuscripts that have passed through the hands 
of many copyists and are full of errors. The 
Vulgate, which is to be revised, is so called 
because when made it was in the common, or 
vulgar, language. The term was first applied to the 
Septuagint, or Greek version, used by the Greek 
Church in the early centuries, as Greek was the 
common tongue. There were several Latin ver- 
sions before the one made by Jerome, and his 
version was objected to by many good churchmen 
of his time, and was not accepted by them till 
some years after it was completed. For a thou- 
sand years or more Jerome’s translation was the 
form used by the church in western Europe. It 
was the basis of the first English translation, made 
by Wyclif in 1382, and was used by Miles Cover- 
dale in making the first complete English Bible in 
1535. Several other English versions appeared in 
the sixteenth century, a period when a desire to 
get the Scriptures into the hands of the people 
was acute. It was during this century that the 
Geneva Bible and the Bishops’ Bible appeared, 
popularly known as the “Breeches” and the 
“Treacle” Bibles respectively, that the movement 
for what was later known as the King James 
version began, and that the final adoption of the 
present form of the Vulgate by the Roman Church 
occurred. 
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THE LESSON OF THE MATS. 


was admiring these fascinating mats, Mrs. 

Bruce, before you came down,” remarked the 
pretty caller, leaning back rather listlessly in the 
armchair. 

“Yes, they’re odd, aren’t they?” replied the 
older lady, hurriedly adding, “Have you done 
much Christmas work?” The story of those lace 
mats was not for every one’s ears. 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Myers. “I used to, but I keep 
on the go too much. I’ve got so into the habit of 
it that I can’t bear to stay at home.” 

“Really? Why, I’m surprised. I supposed you 
spent half your time playing with that bewitching 
baby,” laughed Mrs. Bruce. 

“Oh, she is a dear, but I don’t seem to get much 
time with her.” 

“And how is your mother? She’s always so 
cheery and interesting.” 

“T don’t think mother’s very well lately. Her 
blindness cuts her off from so much; and I dare 
say she gets lonely sometimes,” replied Mrs. 
Myers. 

“I suppose she does,” assented Mrs. Bruce, 
casting a swift glance from her soft brown eyes at 
the young woman. She took but an absent-minded 
part in the conversation as it drifted from one 
subject to another, and presently she picked up 
one of the crocheted mats, saying: 

“You were speaking of these a few moments 
ago. Perhaps you’ll be interested to hear their 
story, and why I consider them one of my treas- 
ures. Don’t tell Mr. Bruce, for ’twas he whomade 
them.” 

“What, that exquisite lace!” exclaimed her 
friend. “I knew Professor Bruce was once a 
naval officer and that now he’s professor; but I 
never dreamed crocheting was one of his accom- 
plishments.”’ 

“Perhaps you’ll say ’twas more than that. It 
was during his second year in college, and his 
family was scattered for the first time, leaving his 
mother alone in the homestead at Woodford. She 
developed what was in those days a strange nerv- 
ous trouble. She refused to see friends, and 
seemed on the verge of melancholia. Of course it 
was before we could hire nurses to care for our 
dear ones, and there seemed to be no one to stay 
with the mother they adored. 

“Finally Edward left college, and for that whole 
winter devoted himself to his mother, walking, 
driving with her, and doing deftly many little 
services. When he could rouse her interest in no 
other way, he used to sit by her side for hours, 
allowing her to teach him these intricate patterns 
of lace.” 

“No wonder you love them,” said Mrs. Myers, 
gently, as she laid one of the mats back on the 
table. Then she rose to go. 

Not for several months did Mrs. Bruce see her 
young friend again. When the June roses were 
in bloom, she appeared one morning with a bunch 
of them, saying: 

“TI came to thank you and Professor Bruce for 
one of the happiest winters I ever had. It was 
the story of his mats, you know. It made me 
seem so selfish I couldn’t forget it,” she went on, 
choking a little, “and it made things look different. 
Mother and I have had such happy times together 
with our work and books, and she’s grown younger 
every day; and the children and Mr. Myers and I 
have had such fun! I just wanted to tell you, and 
—and to thank you.” 
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PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


hen Danny Marlin married ’Liza Tomkins, 
Dulverton openly disapproved the match. 
*Liza was a large, lazy, pink-and-white, peony- 
faced creature, notably without “faculty” ; and to 
bring such a bride to the house which old Mrs. 
Marlin, now entering on her eighties, and presu- 
mably needing the help of an able and industrious 
daughter-in-law, had kept in immaculate order for 
over half a century seemed so unsuitable as to be 
nearly cruel. 

“If ’Liza Tomkins brings her slack ways into 
Danny’s kitchen,” one pessimistic neighbor proph- 
esied, “it’ll be the beginning of the end for old 
Mis’ Marlin; you'll see! I’ve known old folks as 
spry as she is give out suddint and drop quiet into 
their graves. 
bear domestic crosses.” 

But old Mrs. Marlin, who had been reticent and 
presumably disapproving before the wedding, was 
found to be in a very different frame of mind shortly 
afterward. 

“Danny couldn’t ha’ suited me better if he’d 
picked her out a-puppose,” the brisk little old 





Folks at her age can’t brace up to | 











“Why, Jane, you’d scurcely believe it,—it sounds 
too good to be true,—but ’Liza don’t interfere with 
the work no more’n if she wa’n’t there! Just let 
her set behind the teapot to meals for Danny to 
look at, and beside the windy mornin’s, foolin’ with 
a bit o’ sewin’ and watchin’ the passin’, and go out 
or have folks in arternoons, and get Danny to 
help her write notes to firms and magazines for 
patterns and samples and sich evenin’s—and, 
land! she’s as contented as a kitten and no more 
bother. ’Cept for cookin’ enough extry, and a few 
extry dishes, I’d clean forget she was in the house. 
It’s more’n I’d have dared to hope for, an’ I trust 
I’m thankful. 

“You're at liberty to tell inquirin’ friends, Jane, 
direct from me, that I regard it as the closin’ and 
culminatin’ blessing of a long life that my son 
Dan’! has married a perfectly satisfactory wife.” 


SETTLING THE STRIKE. 


| all labor difficulties could be adjusted with the 
celerity and decision displayed by Professor 


Jowett, the famous master of Balliol, questions of | 
employer and employé would not manifest them- 


selves in so violent a manner as is frequent. The 


famous teacher was noted for his brevity of speech | 


and despatch of business, but these qualities never 


shone to greater advantage than on the famous | 


occasion of his dealing with the refractory washer- 
women of Balliol. 


These worthy dames struck for ~~ > wages in 
one department. Twelve collars for a shilling 
was the statutory price. They came to presen 
their claim to the master. 

“The washerwomen have come to see you,” said 
the butler. 

“Show the ladies up,” said the master. They 
clumped into the room, to find him poking the fire, 
He turned round. 

“Will 
mes _ , quietly. 

rey, began to pam. 
bell; in came the butler. 

“Show the ladies down.” 

Presently the butler appeared again. 

“They seem very sorry, sir—would like to see 
you again.” 

“Show them up.” 

The washerwomen a the master intent, as 
before, on the fire 

“Will you wash twelve collars for a shilling?” 
piped his cheery little voice. 

A stalwart speaker began to make explanations. 
He touched the bell. 

“Show these ladies down,” he said, and down 
they went. Again the butler reappeared, expres- 
sing a hope that the master would see the women 
again. 

“Certainly. Show them up.” 

They entered the room for the third time. 

“Will you wash too collars for a shilling?” 

“We will!” they cried 

“Thank og ay. 8 good day!” said the 
master. “Knight, show these ladies down,” and 
the strike was over. 


He touched the 


A VAGUE PRESCRIPTION. 


ne of the virtues of the modern physician is 
definitengss of direction. To prescribe a 


dose “once in so often” is to leave a wide margin | 
of chance, especially if the drug be a potent one. | 
Let it be hoped that the good man whose prescrip- | 


tion is quoted below was not dealing in strychnin 
nor prussic acid. The letter is taken from “High- 
ways and Bywaysin Sussex,” by E. V. Lucas, and 
was written by the doctor in an English village a 
century ago. 


Mr. Andrews. I have sent you some things 
which you may take in the manner following, viz: 
of that in the bottle marked with a+ you — 
take of the quantity of a spoonfull or so, now anc 
then, and at night take some of those pills, drink- 
mes little warm beer after it, and in the morning 

e 2 spoonfulls of that in the other bottle, 
fasting an hour after it, = then you may eat 
something, you may take also of the first and 
every nig it Z pill and in the moras. 

I hope this will do you good which is the desire 
of him who is your loving friend, 

William Benbrigg. 
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HIS ONLY ESCAPE. 


here is a story often told to illustrate the 

manner in which President Lincoln was be- 
sieged by commission-seekers. Hearing that a 
brigadier-general and his horse had been captured, 
and the general taken to Richmond, he asked 
eagerly about the horse. 


“The horse!” exclaimed his informant. 

want to know about the horse?” 

“Yes,” said Lincoln. “I can make a brigadier 
day, but the horse was valuable.” 

o this John Russell Young, in his memoirs, 
adds a similar tale. He was calling upon Lincoln 
one day at the White House. 

“T met So-and-so on the steps,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” = the President. *«T have just made 
his son a b 

ng — 
ishmet 

“Ves, ‘; said Mr. Lincoln, with a great weariness. 
oa know I must have some time for something 


“You 


ad exclaimed Mr. Young, in aston- 
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HIS MILITARY CAREER. 


A= officer who had by no means distin- 
guished himself in the South African War, 
says Tit-Bits, retired from the service and built 
himself a villa in a remote spot on the coast of 
Devonshire. He was showing it to a friend one 
day, and remarked : . 

“The only Panty I have is about a name for 
the house. I should like to hit upon something 
suitable, something appropriate to my military 
career, you know. 

—— see,” re ~ his friend. 


“Then why not call it 
‘The Retreat’ 
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NOTHING NEW. 


is below that ladies criticized each other’s 
clothes in the seventeenth as in the twentieth 


century—and in “fonetik” spelling. 


In 1686, May or June, Bridget Noel wrote to her 
sister, the Countess of Rutland: 

“My Lady Gansbourer meet us at Burley, but in 
suteh’ adres as I never saw without disput. Her 
jengan manto is the worst of its kind, it Yrs 
& a great dele of green, & a letel gould, eat 
flours, ther is some red with the green, and noe 


woman confided, jubilantly, to an inquiring cousin. | lining, which luks a bomenable.” 


ou —_ twelve collars for a shilling?” 


| THE WORLD'S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 


For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 


for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is invaluable. (Adv. 


STAMPS 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guar siaraguay, Peru, Japan, 10¢ 
Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, éte.,& Album, 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 binge 8, be. 
Agents Wanted, 8) per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 














Great Summer Sale 


|| Suits, Skirts, 
Jackets, 
Rain Coats. 





(Made To Order.) 


We will make to 
measurements any Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain 
Coat t htiustrated in our 


Summer Catalogue 
of New York Styles 


|] at one-fifth less than 
our regular prices. 

We make this great 
reduction because we 
must clear out our 

Fabrics imme- 
diately to make room 
for our Fall stock. 

You take abso- 
lutely no risk in 
ordering from us. 

We guarantee to fit 
you perfectly and to 
give you entire satis- 

tion in every detail 
or refund your money. 


$ 6.00 Suits 





S6f0 ~ .-.*° 
Soar * .s * 
$1200 “ .. * 


Write to-day for s Summer Catalogue and 
amples, sent free S| Fosuen F mail. Remember, 
this sale is for a limited time onl y. 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Clara Louise Roth, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Not Too Lively 
But Just Right 





Liveliness Accurately Gauged 


Compressed air instead of rubber for liveliness 
Ve measure it, and eve <4 ball exactly equals the 


liveliness of best old-style balls when old-style 
balls are new. 

Pressure against inside wall of ball, from the 
center out, even and equal in all directions, keeps 
ball sound and round. 

You can’t bat it out of shape—it can’t get soft or 
punky—plays like a new ball—at big league speed 
—all the time. 

Vater-proofed just under cover—practically 


indestructible except the cover. 

We put on new covers for 4c. 

Original cost Pheumatic League Balls,$1,25. Pneu- 
matic Junior,only atrifie smaller, 75. Mz ade as good 
as new for 40c. as often as returned for new cover. 


i PNEUMATIC Sx 


BALL 


in regulation size and weight—Pneumatic League 9 
in., 6 ounces—Pneumatic Junior 8% in., 44 ounces. 


**How To Select A Good Baseballi’’ 


is a book that tells all about all kinds of baseballs. 
Why the best old-style ball must soon get soft and 
punky and play slow. 

1at the Pneumatic means to good snappy Base- 
ball. keeps you up to new ball, big league speed 
allthetime. And, without the everlasting expense 
of constantly buying new balls. 


Sold by all good Sporting Goods Dealers, or 
if you are not readily supplied, we will fill 
your order by mail on re + of price 
Write for the book at once—full of g 

reading for any lover of the Nz atio eal ( Jame 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


SKIDOO!: 


MARINE ENGINE 
ACTUAL Bare 
























Pats. 
Pend. 


id 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and relf- 
able engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, 
Rowboat, or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with 
load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Reversible, 
easy to install and operate. Runs on Gas- 
bey Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 

under 5-Year Guarantee 


Belle Isle} Motor Co., best 20, Detroit, Mich. 






UR little daughter, 

Clara Louise, is 
just 13 months old, 
weighs 28 lbs., and is a 
very plump, healthy 
baby. 


She has been fed ex- 
clusively on Mellin’s 


Food since her birth. 
I recommend Mellin’s 
Food to all. 


H. J. Roth, 
Springfield, O. 


t Mellin’s 
Food 





the B aby 


a mother should nurse her baby in spite of every 

obstacle. 
fretting, never satisfied and not —e | or if you are not 
well and strong— you ought, in sim sey to yourself 
and baby, wean him from Be see 
Mellin’s Food. Let us send 
"THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS," 
that will tell you all about it. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 


: isn’t a particle of truth in the old idea that 


If your nursing doesn't agree and baby is 
and give him 
you our beautiful book, 


It is FREE for the asking. 
Boston, Mass. 



















I. The Elimination of Fido. 
BY J. W. FOLEY. 
uns Hennry Beamus had a dog witch had 
Sum fleeze and uther things almoast az bad 
And hardly enny hare becaws it woar 
It off by skratchin on the kitchun dore 
When Hennry’s muther did not look; and it 
Wood berry boans in the frunt yard and bit 
The preecher wuns on his frunt poarch, ware he 
Kood not sit down from beein bit, you see, 
Witch maid a fuss in churtech; and Hennry had 
To tie it up for fear he wood go mad. 


And Hennry had to give his dog away 

But everywares he went he wood not stay 

For he luvd Hennry so; and he wood bring 

A new boan hoam and how! like everything 
For owrs ann owrs az if he had a fit; 

And all the naburs tried to poyzen it, 

And kil'ed a lot of uther dogs and cats 
Belongin to themselves and sed sutch bratts 
As Hennry shood be punnisht when they kept 
A dog that onley howld and never slept. 


And one day Hennry fownd him layen dead, 
All curld up in the kornur of the shed 

As peeceful as kood be, to howl no moar, 
Mutch butifuller than he was befoar. 

And me and Redd and Hennry Beamus drugg 
Him over by the crick and then we dug 

A graive for him, and Hennry Beamus said 

A prare, and put a hedstoan at his head ; 

And Hennry’s eyes was full of teers, becaws 
He noo how good and fatheful his dog was. 
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A COMPLETED LIFE. 


rect, but with white hair, 

vigorous, but with the vigor 

of advanced age, the Rev. 
Eliot Walters sat in the little 
country parsonage in Vermont and 
read the ten words on the yellow 
telegraph form again and again. 

His son was dead. That he 
himself must die, and soon, he had 
long recognized; but his son, who was just 
beginning to live! 

There was no hope which the father had 
cherished for himself and left behind him with 
the flight of years which he had not renewed 
and cherished again in his pride in his son. 
Ife had begun with small opportunities, and 
gained his education by the most heroic sacri- 
fice. Great had been his joy at seeing his son 
equipped with the best the schools could give 
to him. In college he had led his class; in the 
theological school he had received honors; and 
having entered the ministry, he had risen 
rapidly and with sure and safe progress. 

Two years before his death he had accepted 
a call to a great city; and there to a cultivated 
and influential congregation he ministered, with 
increasing acceptance. 

Now and then his sermons were reported in 
the papers, and his father read them, every 
word. He would go far, that young man, the 
father said, and what was best of all, he de- 
served it. He was a good boy; this was his 
proud word to other people; and there was no 
meaning native to fatherly hope and pride 
which he did not express in those words. 

And now he was dead! Dead before his 
father, and with the plans just at the threshold 
of their glorious promise! 

The old father did not go to the funeral. It 
was more than a thousand miles, and when he 
stood in his pulpit at home on the day his son 
was buried far away he looked so frail, so pale, 
so suddenly aged, that every heart ached for 
him, as his had ached a thousand times with 
the sorrow of others. 

Then the church in the distant city, its own 
membership heart - broken, remembered the 
deeper sorrow of the lonely old man, and did 
a beautiful thing. A communion service was 
approaching, at which forty persons were to 
unite with the church. They were persons 
whom the young pastor had led across the 
threshold into the sweet life of the gospel, and 
whom he had expected to welcome to member- 
ship. The church sent a thousand miles to the 
old father, and asked him to come to them and 
eonduct that service. 

And so he stood at the communion table and 
broke the bread and gave the right hand of 
fellowship to forty of those whom his son had 
helped onward in the Christian life. 

It was a sad service, but as beautiful as it 
was sad, and as comforting as it was pathetic. 
Nor did they permit the old man to return at 
once, but kept him for another Sunday and yet 





another, and filled the church and listened to | 


his earnest words. 

They showed him not only what his son had 
planned to do, but what he had already done— 
the good begun which would not be permitted 
to be lost, the lives helped by his life and sealed 
by his death. They comforted themselves in 
helping his greater sorrow; his grief was 
assuaged in comforting them. The old man 
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| went back to the little parsonage in the hills, 


still lonely, but with a new sense of comfort; 
still sorrowing, but not as he had sorrowed 
before. For God had given him to see that 
something of his dead son’s work was not only 
begun, but still in progress, and much was 
completed; and he thanked God and took 


courage. 
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THE LAST COUNCIL - FIRE. 


ne autumn day, thirty-five years ago, there 
was enacted, in a log cabin in the Genesee 
valley, a scene remarkable for its pictur- 





| esqueness and pathos. To understand the import 
of the group of red men and white men gathered 
in that rude building one must glance back over 
the centuries which have elapsed since the coming 
of the first settlers of America. When the pioneers 
of European emigration landed in the new country, 
they found in what is now called the Empire State 
lan extraordinary federation of Five Indian Na- 
tions, holding absolute sway over that part of the 
| country. 


| This league was remarkable for its ties of organ- 
ization and the wisdom of its unwritten laws. It 
was called Ho-dé-no-sdn-nee, the “People of the 
Long House,” likening the far-reaching confed- 
| eracy to the form of their long bark dwellings, 
| made to accommodate fifteen or twenty families. 
| Of the tribes included in the league, the Senecas 
| were the most powerful. The Mohawks left the 
| brotherhood about the time of the Revolution, and 
for more than seventy-five years were absent from 
the councils. 

Long before the Revolution the league held its 
councils in a log hut at Caneadea. In 1826 the 
land on which the building stood was sold, the 
tribes were lessened and scattered, and the struc- 
ture was abandoned toruin. In 1870 a prominent 
citizen had the cabin carefully removed, reérected 
and restored, and in October, 1872, called a meeting 
of the remnants of the Five Nations and their 
white friends. 

It was a strange and impressive occasion. Gen- 
eration after generation of the red men had gath- 
| ered on that same spot. Some of the descendants 
| of the old chiefs were educated men, some were 
| of the army, all were clad in full Indian costumes, 
| buckskin garments, bright sashes, great neck- 
laces, and all gravely smoked their tomahawk 
pees as one after another of the orators addressed 

he meeting. In the middle of the room, on the 
ground floor, burned the council-fire. 

“Brothers,” said one speaker, “when the con- 
federacy was formed the smoke rose so high that 
all nations saw and trembled. We are holding 
council perhaps for the last time. My heart says 
this is not a play or a pageant. It is a solemn 
reality to me, not a moc ~ of things which are 
passed and cannot return. Neh-hoh, this is all.” 

It fell to old Samuel O’ Bail, Ho-way-no-ah, a fine 
old Seneca in magnificent costume, to welcome 
back to the brotherhood the Mohawk representa- 
tion, who had been absent from the council for 
a a century. The Indian character is not 
emotional, yet as the aged man spoke, tears rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks. 

“Brothers, we are poor and weak. There are 
none to fear us, to court our influence. The 
council-fire is little more than a heap of ashes, but 
the vacant seats of our brothers, the Mohawks, 
are filled again. Let us stir the dying embers that 
by their light we can see their faces once more. 
In token of buried enmity I extend my hand to 
my Mohawk brothers.” 

‘It has been an occasion of solemn interest,” 
said the last Indian speeker, then turning to the 
white ests, he added, “You have ‘own in 
strength and greatness while we have faded toa 
weak remnant. You who are sitting here to-day 
have seen the last of the Ho-dé-no-sdn-nee. We 
have raked the ashes over the fire and closed the 


fathers. 
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HIS TACTFUL WAY. 


octor Hardie surveyed his new extension 
LD telephone without enthusiasm. It was 
exactly where the former tenants of the 
apartment had had theirs—a position which he 
and his wife had decided was the worst possible. 


“What reason did he give for not putting it 
where you said?” he asked her. 

“Oh, he kept saying, ‘Short circuit—short cir- 
cuit; you’d have a funeral in two days,’” Mrs. 
Hardie answered. “There was something about 
its being too near the radiator; he said ’twas 
dangerous. I spoke prett sharply to him at last, 
but he absolutely refused to do as I said.” 

“H’m! Didn’t want todo the extra work. Well, 
never mind, my dear. I'll have it changed.” 

That night the doctor wrote the telephone com- 

any a letter which was a masterpiece of tact. 
“It never does to antagonize people,” he remarked, 
sagely, as he sealed the envelope. “Your speaking 
sharply to that man was a mistake. This letter 
will make its point, and still leave them good- 
natured.” 

Mrs. Hardie looked doubtful. It seemed to her 
that the occasion required plain talk. Time went 
by. and nothing happened. Her husband tele- 
phoned numerous tactful messages to the instal- 
ment bureau, and still nothing happened. At last, 
however, after three weeks of gentle persever- 
ance, he obtained results. 

“They’ve promised to send a competent man out 
to-day,” he told his wife one morning. “Now 
before he does a thing you have him call me up. 
I want to talk to him myself.” 

The man came, and Mrs. Hardie obeyed orders 
implicitly. That night she met her husband with 
a beaming face. “He’s fixed everything as we 
wanted it, Lewis,” she announced. “He took m 
orders like a lamb. Whatever did you say to him 
It worked like magic.” 

“Just tact, my dear,” was the complacent an- 
swer. “I began b pollying him; said I knew 
from his voice that he understood his business, 
and all that. Then I told him confidentially that 
the other fellow they sent out was a lazy, ple. 
headed chump, and —what’s the matter, Alice? 
Wha The same man?” 

Doctor Hardie backed weakly against the door. 
“Well,” he admitted, after a sheepish pause, “I 
thought I was being tactful all right, but what I 
really did was to call him a string of names as 
long as your arm.” 
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THE “ANTS” OF HERODOTUS. 


ne of the earliest, if not the first, of Tibetan 

romances dates from the days of Herod- 

otus, nearly five hundred years before the 
Christian era. The “Father of History”. gives a 
cautious admission of probability, but by no means 
| a cordial assent to this “travellers’ tale,” which 
| the author of “Tibet, the Mysterious,” repeats 
| and explains. 
|_ It was said that in the extreme northwest of 
| India there existed a race of enormous ants, fierce 
| and powerful, whose peculiar mission in life was 
the digging out of gold. Traders, mounted on 
swift camels, occasionally seized the gold which 
was accumulated in heaps by these excavating 
ants. When they succeeded in doing this, they 
rode rapidly away, pursued by other ferocious 





last council of our people in the valley of our | 


1ardians of the soil, in the form of fierce wild 

asts, which slew them if they caught them. 

a all the ludicrous exaggeral ions of ancient 
classical tradition relating India, this story 
evinces a remarkable tenacity of existence. It is 
repeated in every tale of the East that was told by 
compilers and adventurers before the days of 
Herodotus, and ,is only doubtfully classed by him 
as fiction. It was not until, in recent years, the 
trans-Himalayan explorers of the Indian Survey 
recorded their experiences that any light coul 
be thrown on the origin of it. : 

These explorers, making their way painfully 
over the terrific altitudes which intervene between 
India and western Tibet, reached at length the 

old-mining districts which lie beyond the moun- 
ains on the great western plains. Here they dis- 
covered the Tibetan workman delving for gold 
after a fashion of his own. 

The intense cold and the fierce winds of the 
highlands compelled him to grovel on the ground 
enfolded in a thick, black blanket, while he dug 
| or scratched, painfully and slowly, with the en 
| of the first tool available to his hand, which was 
| usually the horn of the Tibetan deer. To all ap- 

arance he was a rough imitation of a huge- 
horned ant, grubbing up the auriferous soil, and 
piling it in heaps for subsequent washing. 

Guarded by immensely powerful dogs, whose 
ferocity is well-known among travellers in Tibet, 
he has pursued his calling from those very early 
days until now, hardly improving his processes, 
making but slight impression and shallow indenta- 
tions in the soil, and propebly leaving behind two- 
thirds of the gold which it contains. 








n my. body bides a guest, 
Time-born for Eternity, 

Ne’er to mortal manifest ; 

To my very self unknown; 

Visible to God alone, 

And revealing Him to me. 
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HE BELIEVED IN LAW AND ORDER. 


ot long ago there appeared at the gate of a 
N penitentiary in Kentucky a man who asked 

to see the warden. He was a tall, well- 
dressed, fine-appearing man, with all the marks of 
a citizen’ of the eastern or mountain portion of 
the state. At his request the warden showed him 
the jail. Not a detail escaped the visitor’s eye. 
He asked about the hours of exercise and of 
labor, looked at the kitchens, inspected the food, 
looked critically over a few cells, and at last, when 
he had made himself familiar with the routine 
and administration, departed to visit some other 
places of interest in the neighborhBod. 


“What time do you close up for the night?” he 
asked as he went away. 
“At five o’clock,” said the warden. 


appeared at the office and produced from his 
pocket a file of papers. 


to lock me in now. My time seems to be up.” 

“Lock you in!” exclaimed the warden. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. Lock mein. I’m to be one 
of your prisoners. Here are my papers.” He 
handed over his commitment, which was regular, 
and ey the warden to confine him in the 
penitentiary for two years. 
| “Sit down and tell me about this,” said the 

warden. The stranger took a chair and explained. 

“You see, up in my a Se been having 
considerable talk up there about law and order, 
and against every man doing his own shooting. 
I’m that way myself. I believe in the law, and 
the sheriff. But of course, when they came to be 
a little shooting amongst some chaps that had a 
feud in their families, and it wasn’t nobody else’s 
business, and the sheriff stepped in and tried to 
arrest the fellow that done the shooting, and he 
being a friend of mine, I just naturally had to go 
along and see that he got away. 

“There was considerable use of guns, and in the 
course of it the sheriff—that’s Jim Burt—got shot 
up quite bad. They all said I done it, and I don’t 
doubt I did, though we were all shooting. 

“So they up and jailed me, and had me tried, 
and found me le lowned up I probably done 
it, as they said, and the judge gave me two years 
in the penitentiary to pay for it. 

“That’s where the trouble come in. Jim Burt, 
he’s a great friend of mine. Of course by law he 
had to come down here with me and turn me over 
to you; but being shot up that-a-way, he wasn’t in 
any shape to travel. Doc said it would just break 
him all up to have tocome. I was sitting up nights 
with him. 

“*T don’t know what I’m a-going to do,’ Jim 





says. 

“*Why, Jim,’ I says, ‘you ain’t going to do any- 
Stes. ou give me them papers, and I’ll godown 
to the penitentiary and hand ’em over when I go 
in. I wouldn’t be the cause of your having any 
trouble,’ I told him. 

“So Jim give me the papers, and I come down 
here, and here I am. lock me up, Mr. Warden, 
and 1’ll put in my time any way you say till my 
two years are up.’ 
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WAITING FOR HIM. 


he traveller was well schooled in the current 
| literature concerning the natives of the 
Southern mountains in which he was travy- 
elling. Consequently when, about noon, he rode 
out of a lonely woods into sight of a small cabin, 
he approached it with a certain air of jaunty con- 
fidence. The owner of the cabin was sitting on a 
bench by the door, sunning himself, with legs out- 
stretched and hands clasped behind his head. He 
was the picture of ease. 


The traveller reined in his horse and cleared 
his throat. Then he said, a: 

“Waiting for the potatoes to dig themselves by 
—— their land ?” 

The mountaineer smiled a bland, mild smile. 
The joker went on, encouraged. 

“Perhaps you’re expecting the sun to get hot 
enough to fry your bacon right on the hogs.” 

“Not just that,” grinned the native. 

“Or maybe youw’re looking for some traveller to 
come along and stub his toes on those stumps and 
grub ’em out for you. Or even to talk fast enough 
to keep your windmill going?” 

The mountaineer rose. He towered almost 
above the mounted tourist. 

“Fact is,” he said, “I been waiting for you while 








Here, then, is the solution of the early romance. | 





I ge my dinner. After getting out at four, 
milking a cow an’ a goat, feeding ten pigs an’ 
killing two, chopping a heap o’ wood, riding five 
miles an’ back, an’ plowing that field there, I felt 
right hungry. I ate a big dinner, so I reckoned 
Td sit here a few minutes till somebody like you 
come along an’ asked me them questions. I digest 
my dinner on ’em every day. Glad you didn’t — 
Oh, so long, stranger, so long!” 
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NOT A SAFE MAN TO WED. 


he notions in regard to courtship and mar- 
| riage held by Tibbie, the young Scotch- 
woman who presided over the Jameson 
kitchen, were a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment to her mistress. “I’ve taken me mind off 
Archie MacLachlan, ma’am,” Tibbie announced 
one day, referring to a young carpenter who had 
haunted her domain for some weeks. “He’s no 
the man for me. I can see that weel.” 


“What has poor Archie done?” asked Mrs. 
Jameson, her heart filled with joy at the knowl- 
edge that she was not to lose her domestic treas- 
ure, as she had feared. 

“ft’s what he has na done, ma’am,” responded 
Tibbie, Le = agg! “I put a few tests to him. I 
said, ‘Archie, if ye had a wife, an’ come home 
some day to find She’d gone gadding with her kin 
and left the hoose in disorder, what’d you do?” 
And he looked at me with that foolish smile o’ his, 
an’ said he Cort it to rights mysel’.’ 

“Again I tried him with ehurchgoing. Said I, 
‘Archie, if ye had awife that some Sawbeth morning 
would up an’ tell ye she was too tired to bide the 
thoughts o’ sitting under the minister, what’d you 
do?’ An’ again he smiled foolish at me, an’ said, 
‘I’d go an’ listen for two.’ ny 

“And at last I tried him with the vanities 0’ 
this world. I said, ‘Archie, if ye had a wife that 
would take some o’ your hard-earned money an’ 
spend it for gay ribbons an’ kickshaws to put on 
hersel’, what’d you do?’ An’ he smiled broader 
than ever, an’ says he, ‘I’d take my pleasure 
lookin’ at her wi’ ’em on her.’ \ 

“So then I up an’ told him he’d best be looking 
elsewhere for a wife. 

“*VYou’d be a fearfu’ pleasant man to wed,’ I 
said to him, ‘but such easy-going ways would na 
train a lass like me.’ 

“The answer to every one 0’ the three questions 
should ’a’ been, ‘I’d take a stick to her,’ an’ you 
know it! 

“So now we’ve parted, ma’am.” 
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A DUEL AVERTED. 


ignor Carducci, the great Italian poet, who 
S has recently died, came near having a duel 

one day, according to a writer in Le Cri de 
Paris. He possessed a fine spirit of contradiction, 
and had the characteristics of a fighter. Once 
when travelling in Lombardy he was in a railway 
compartment with an army officer who did not 





A few minutes before five the stranger again | 


pers 
“Well, sir,” he said, “I reckon you’ll just have | 


| recognize him. Conversation turned upon the 

| latest literary productions. They spoke of a poem 

| by the author of ‘Odes Barbares,” which had just 
appeared. 


“This Carducci,” exclaimed the officer, with en- 
| thusiasm, “isa superb genius! The greatest since 
Dante, the equal of Dante himself.” 
“Humph!” responded the other. “A genius! 

| That’s too much to say. I find him mediocre.” 
, “Mediocre, sir? Youdon’t know anything about 


20h, you are incapable of judging.” 


“eur” 
“Sir!” 
“Sirl” 
The officer handed his card to the disputant. 
The other smiled. ‘“There’s mine.” 
| On it was the name “Giosué Carducci, professor 
| at the University of Bologna.” 

he officer, removing his hat, bowed politely, 
and then both men laughed. 
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ONE OF THEM. 


foreign tourist who had received permission 
A to visit one of the large asylums for the 
insane in this country was surprised at the 
neatness, quietude and good order that prevailed 
within the walls of the institution. He asked if 
it was always like that, and the polite attendant 
who was showing him through the buildings said 
it was. 


“We have what we call our violent wards, of 
course, but I presume you would not care to see 


“TI think not.” ri 

“It is _ as well, perhaps. ‘They are rather 
ay although, of course, we exercise the same 
eare 


n provi ing for the welfare of the inmates 
that you see in this part of the institution. We 
also have a section where we keep the ‘incur- 
ables.’ ”’ 

“These inmates, then, are considered curable.” 

“Their cases are at least hopeful.” 

“TI am greatly interested,” said the visitor, “but 
I will not take up any more of your time. You 
have other duties to attend to, have you not?” 

“Yes, sir. This is merely one of my recreations. 
In one of the rooms in the main building I am 
engaged, during most of the time, in pursuing 
what | be called my life-work.”’ 

“Your life-work? ay I ask what that is?” 

“Hadn’t you heard?” said the attendant, in a 
tone of astonishment. “I am compiling an index 
to Webster’s Dictionary.” 
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UNCLE JOB’S LESSON. 


66 as, suh,” began Uncle Job, surveying his 
hearers with an expression of virtuous 
sadness, “‘yas, suh, I sholy gib dat trifling 

Ab’aham a lesson he neveh fohgot!” Then, seeing 

an inquiring look in the eyes of some of his hear- 

ers, and hearing a question from the lips of one of 
them, he decided to go more into details about the 
nature of the lesson he had imparted. 


“wW’at’d I do tuh him? I’s gwine tuh tell you- 
alls. Ab’aham fair drawed de 1~y~. on hisself 
w’en he hed de ’dacity tuh ’vite me tuh he house 
tuh eat er tuhkey dinner. 

“Tuhkey,” repeated Uncle Job, after a telling 
pause, “w’en dat liverashous rascal neveh raise 
any tuhkey in he life ’cept offen some w’ite man’s 


roost. 

“Hit sho was er fine tuhkey, but I showed dat 
Ab’aham dat stolen goede profiteth little. Dat 
tuhkey was er big gobbleh, an’ dere was nobody 
but me an’ Ab’aham dere; an’ I seasoned dat bird 
wif admonitions tuh be good an’ wahnings f’om 
de wrath to come. 

“Hit sholy would hev tasted good ef hit hedn’t 
ben stole. But de sauce ob a deed well did an’ 
a sinneh rebuked almos’ made hit relish, an’,” 
concluded Uncle Job, with pious satisfaction, 
“though hit was er hahd pull, I’s bound to say I 
held out to de end an’ finished dat tuhkey, spite 
ob Ab’aham’s hints dat he spected hit tuh las’ 
him er week.” \ 
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CAMPING OUT. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


he elder boys—Irving, Ralph 
T and Perey—had gone camp- 

ing out. When they drove 
away with the brand-new tent, the 
cooking dishes and the box of pro- 
visions, the small brothers, Don, 
Denny and Billy, felt very down- 
hearted indeed. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said mama, try- 
ing to comfort them. ‘‘You shall 
go to the Sunday-school picnic next 
week.’’ 

But Don and Denny mournfully 
shook their heads. What was a 
Sunday -school picnic compared 
with camping out in the woods? 
‘* You can’t shoot bears at a Sunday- 
school picnie,’’ replied Don. 

‘*Nor sleep outdoors at night, nor 
cook your dinner over a camp-fire,’’ 
said Denny. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ said papa, ‘‘be- 
tween you and me, I don’t believe 
Irving or Ralph or Percy will really 
shoot any bears. They just think 
they will. But I don’t see why 
you can’t have a good time camping 
out, too. 

‘*You may have the old tent up 
attic, and it can be pitched in the 
orchard. I will set it up and lay a 
board floor to-morrow. You may 
have Billy’s trundle-bed, and lie 
crosswise, so that it will be wide 
enough for three. You may have 
the old wash-bench for a table, 
and three camp-chairs. Of course 
you cannot cook there, but now and 
then we will have a fire and get a 
real camp meal just as the other 
boys will. How will that do?’’ 

‘* Splendid! ’”? cried Don and 
Denny. Billy jumped up and down in delight. 

‘*Let them sleep out there!’’ exclaimed 
mama. 

‘“‘What harm could come to them?’’ said 
papa. ‘‘Towser will be with them; they will 
be quite safe.’’ 

So the tent was pitched, and the happy little 
boys began their camp life. The orchard was 
on a slope of land, facing the southeast. It 
was only a short distance from the house, but 
the foliage was so thick that you could not see 
the house from the orchard. 

All day the boys played as usual, but the 
things they did seemed different from usual. 
They did not have to keep dressed up, but went 
barefoot all the time, and wore old clothes and 
hats; and mama did not bother when they got 
soiled and torn. Once when they met her and 
a lady caller on the garden walk, she only said, 
‘*These boys are not at home now; they are 
away on a camping trip.’’ 

Their meals tasted different from usual, also, 
although they had the same fare that papa and 
mama ate at home. Once, however, papa came 
out and built a fire in the orchard, and they 
broiled steak, roasted eggs and toasted crackers. 
Some way or other their dishes got cleared 
away and their bed made right along, although 
they never troubled themselves about it; and 
at bedtime mama came to hear their prayers 
and tuck them in. Towser slept in the tent 
door, and every morning he woke them up by 
lapping their faces. 

One night they were suddenly awakened by 
a thunderclap, which seemed to be right in the 
tent. They clung to one another, too scared 
even tocry. The lightning flashed, the thunder 
pealed, the wind shrieked among the trees, and 
the rain beat upon their canvas. The tent was 
trembling. ‘Towser was howling with all his 
might. And then, all at once, there came a 
terrific rush of wind and rain, their tent-pole 
broke, they were torn from bed, the canvas blew 
away, and away they went whirling down-hill. 
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What happened then the boys were too be- 
wildered to know distinctly; but Don remem- 
bered fetching up against a tree, and seeing—by 
a lightning flash—little Billy washing by, with 
Towser in pursuit. Then he saw the dancing 
yellow gleam of a lantern, and heard his father’s 
voice calling, ‘‘Boys, where are you?’? 

Towser caught Billy and dragged him up-hill 
—very frightened, wet and muddy, although 
not seriously hurt. Then papa carried him to 
the house, while Don, Denny and Towser 
struggled on behind. And then there was a 
lively rubbing with towels, a putting on of dry 
clothes, and a sipping of hot cocoa as they sat 
toasting their toes before a bright wood fire. 


Queee 
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hooks, 
Yes, that is very 


shing 


**Who would have thought of such a thing ?’’ 
said mama. ‘‘The sky was perfectly clear 
when I went to bed.’’ 

“It is the worst thunder-storm we have had 
for years,’’ said papa. ‘‘I hadn’t a doubt that 
the tent was safe on that southeast slope.’’ 

‘*What did you think was happening to you, 
Billy ?’’ asked Don. 

“*T don’t know,’’ answered Billy. ‘Towser 
pulled me before I had time to catch my 
think. ’’ 

“*T don’t care, I like camping out,’’ said Don. 

“So do I,’’ said Billy. ‘‘But,’’ he added, 
nestling back against his mother’s breast, ‘‘! 
like to be rescued, too.’’ 
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THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


even small sisters who live on a ball! 
Listen, and soon you will know them all, 
The seven small sisters who live on a ball! 
The ball floats about in the air so blue. 
Listen, for all that I tell is true, 
Of the seven sisters small. 


One little brown sister she lives in the east, 

Brown body and nose and little brown toes, 

The little brown sister who lives in the 
east. 

She needs no clothes, and she has no woes, 

She lives among birds and she lives among 
flowers, 

The sister of far eastern bowers. 


One little fat sister who lives among snows, 

She wears sealskin shoes, like all Eskimos, 

The little fat sister who lives among snows. 

Jack Frost is her brother, and gives her a 
kiss i 

On the rose of her cheek with never a miss, 

The fat little sister who lives among snows. 


And one little sister she lives among sand, 
Away on a desert, a hot, sunny land, 

The sister of deserts who lives among sand. 
Her food it is dates, and the camel stalks 


near, 
A child of the desert, she dreams not of 


ear, 
The sister who lives among sand. 


The gay little sister who lives in the hills, 

Pure mountain air and cool, dancing rills, 

Oh, happy and glad the sister who lives in 
the hills! 

The squirrels and rabbits come skipping 
along, 

The birds are at home, and she echoes their 
song, 

The sister who lives in the hills. 


There’s a queer little sister who lives in the 
west, 


Who wears tiny shoes, and thinks rice is best, 


The small, smiling sister who lives in the west. 

She eats with two sticks, bird’s-nest soup, 
and drinks tea, 

Often sleeps on the floor. 
could see 

The sister who lives in the west. 


How I wish you 


A little black sister lives far, far away, 
Where elephants live, and lions, they say, 
Poor sister who lives far away. 

No hat, no shoes, she lives in the sun, 
And sleeps in a tree when the day is done, 
The sister who lives far away. 


One more little sister, and that one is—you! 
And the ball is the earth, so old and so new, 
So hot and so cold, so green and so blue. 
Listen! For all I have told is true 

Of the seven sisters small. 


LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


The poy sees little in his, 


But sees, Vacation visions 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RECIPES. 
I. 
Crooked, a girdle, and the letter a, 


ake, 
And a United States territory make. 


Sick, and to solder hard and tight, 
Make an American country, if mixed 
all right. 
III. 
A square-faced block with an a at end 
Is an island that tropical fruits will 
send, 


2. HIDDEN PLANTS. 

oO! began to see the shade 
Of snapsie springing in the glade, 
To watch the sea store colors deep, 
And stucea blooming on the steep. 
0 red lane, cool and sweet and dear, 
The woods are not so calm, I fear. 
For man will hunt as though for pelf 
To ruin game to please himself. 

3. LOST POEM. 

The initial letters of the missing 
words in the following lines spell the 
name of a famous poem: 

“So, with two seeming bodies but one 


“And as he hailed them o’er the 
“Virtue is choked with foul 


“Vain? Let it be so! Nature was 


her only ------- 7 

“All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little ----,” 

“And climbs like fairy -------. ” 


4. RIDDLES. 
} H I. 

p ain, I am the basis of construction. I 
am thought of first whenever an act 
is committed. Iam not changed with- 
out some thought, and yet I am chan- 
ging every day if om serve me with a 
portion of tea. grow, and do not 
depend upon man alone, but upon 
nature, 


Ih every window ~ pane. u. 


When you see me you quickly mend, 
but although I may be ripped and torn, 
if only my fiead is on you would not be 
able to do that. You may look down 

to see me because something is taken away, but 
no matter what you take away from me, I am 
| always complete. 
5. SUBTRACTIONS. 
Iam a channel, but you may 
Take but one-fifth from me away 
To make one who sees a future day. 
It makes the land about the shore 
The stated value, less or more. 
I turn what may be parched and old 
Into a fear the heart may hold. 
The things that point and lead me on 
I turn to vice—without scruples gone. 
And he who leads me in the church 
Consumer is—if we but search. 





6. ENDLESS CHAIN. 
The last letters of one word make the first let- 
ters of another. 
I make the rugged ways seem smooth, 
Lighten burdens and weary hearts soothe. 


yy! beauty is known to the artist wise, 
Although I am found in many a guise, 


Many a battle he’s fought and won, 
Let’s wish him well till his course is run. 


He wanders far through many a field. 
His bag may be full, but of unlawful yield. 


The home of musicians and artists is mine. 
For years l’ve dwelt on the castled Rhine. 
My arms are so long they now embrace 

All peoples and all kinds of the human race. 


When once ath met me and heard my song 
You’ll ne’er be content till you’ve passed me along. 


7. 
| ae 
The initial letters of the beheaded words spell 
the name of a popular English poet. 
| Behead an animal fat and leave to permit; to 
| feed and leave near to; not any and leave a single 
number ; good and leave something cold ; desire and 
| leave to gain by labor; keen and leave a musical 
| instrument; a precious stone and leave a faithful 
| companion ; intimate and leave a part of the human 
| body. 
Il. 
The initial letters of the beheaded words spel 
the name of a President of the United States. 
Behead headstrong and leave a well-known tree ; 
| a fruit common to southern Europe and leave to 
| exist; a part of air and leave one of the five great 
| divisions of the earth; despatch and leave the 
extreme point; exalt and leave mney to boast 
and leave a female relative; to send forth and 
| leave a covering for the hand; a painter’s imple- 
ment and leave a snake; a part of a woman's 
| dress and leave moisture. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adv. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES. 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our | 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extrac ts and Spic es. Hz aadsome premiums if you 
prefer. ‘or full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y¥-3! Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 





















Glascock’s Racers sr the fastest, 

the easiest running. 
The only hill-climbers , Three ettonss Racing, Semi- 
made. Built for chil- - Rowing and Rowing. These 
dren from 2 to 15 years exercise motions develop all 
old. Having no dead cen- muscles of the child's body. 
ter requires less power, Physicians indorse Glas- 
so that the littlest tot 4 eoek’s—The Standard, 
can climba grade on - on account of these anc 
a Glascock’s ~s \. many other superior 
Racer. It's 3S » features. Ask your 
geared and ~eeerrt” dealer. Write for 
runs faster and eel catalogue now. 
different from , i \ 
all other Glascock Bros. 
—— , Mfg. Co., 
wropellec , 
tars ee Gear wheels ane 660 Factory St 

are encased. 
Muncie, Ind. 








Instantly relieved and 


lasting comfort guaran- 

teed without the use of 

drags, oe ines, or the 

fe. Swelling removed, 

all irritation and friction } »ed and the foot given 

its natural shape. Maintains the original lines of the 

shoe and prevents a deforme ee More than 
100,000 sufferers have been bene 


We will send this sure Bunion relief to you 
Trial Offer for Yo days’ trian’ No pay if it fails. 
Send size of shoe and whether right or left. Address, 


FISCHER MFG. CO., 635 Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that ‘3-in-One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearingsruneasily, 
smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear—will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 
Cleans, polishes, 
and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little ““3in-One” 
on baseball gloves makes them soft, 
pliable and lasting. 
Write to-day for large free 
FREE sample bottle. G. W. COLE 
CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 


rye 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


. We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, Freight t prepaid. DON’T 
if you are not satisfied 

e 7. the h a 10 days. 


a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 


is all it will cost you to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
thing willbesent you free post-paid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 


TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-51, CHICAGO. 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 


SELECTION OF FOOD ONE OF THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT ACTS IN LIFE. 

A Mass. doctor says: “Our health and physical 
and mental happiness are so largely under our 
personal control that the proper selection of food 
should be, and is one of the most important acts 
in life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know of no 
food equal in digestibility, and more powerful in 
point of nutriment, than the modern Grape-Nuts, 
four heaping teaspoons of which is sufficient for 
the cereal part of a meal, and experience demon- 
strates that the user is perfectly nourished from 
one meal to another. 
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| condition of winter-sown wheat at 77.4, as com- 





“IT am convinced that the extensive and general 
use of high class foods of this character would 
inerease the term of human life, add to the sum 
total of happiness and very considerably improve 
society in general. I am free to mention the food, 
for I personally know of its value.” } 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms, 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served 
instantly, either cold with cream, or with hot | 
water or hot milk poured over. All sorts of | 
puddings and fancy dishes cam be made with | 
Grape-Nuts. The food is concentrated and very 
economical, for four heaping teaspoons are suffi- 
cient for the cereal part of a meal. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


SAVAGE 


Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle. 2 catiner. 


ERE is one of the lightest Repeating Rifles 
made. It shoots short, long and long-rifle car- 
tridges, and ejects the she aT] at the side, away from 
the face. It has a safety like a shotgun—the trig- 
ger is alwi Lys wpa control. For boys or for men 
there is no safer 
The bigs is tightly < tiosed and smooth—no chance 
for dirt toget in, no hammer to catch in clothes. 
You can carry magazines loaded with all three 
kinds of cartridges am Four pocket and change in- 
stantly. Each magazine shoots seven shots, and 
stops and indicates automatics ~— | when empty. The 
parts are remarkably pmseont positive in action. 
Savage Rifles are the only ones made with ail 
these ey desirable features. You need only ask 
the dealer to show you a Savage and compare it 
with others to be convinced of its acknowledged 
superiority. It has the popular pistol grip and stock 
of American walnut, not stained maple. Dealers 
will frankly tell you that there is no better all- 
round shooting rifle. W eighs only 
5 pounds, has 24-inch octagon 
browned nes oe barrel, and 
rifle butt pl ate. 
rice with two magazines, 
12.00. EX xtra magazines, 25c. 
An unusually interesting Cat- 
alogue for your name and 
address on a postal. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
137 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. ¥. 















































CURRENT EVENTS 











7 Wheat-Crop.—The June crop report | 
of the Bureau of Agriculture estimated the 


pared with 82.9 in the May estimate and 89.9 
in that for April. The estimate for spring- 
sown wheat is 8834. There has been a large 
decrease in the acreage planted, both of winter 
and spring wheat, because of the bad weather. 
These June returns point to a total wheat- 
harvest 100,000,000 bushels below the large 
harvest of last year, and considerably smaller 
than in any year since 1898, except 1900 and 
1904. ® 


Bp <ronyys Irritation toward the United 
States has been increased by a recent dis- 
turbance in San Francisco, during which a 
Japanese restaurant and a Japanese bath-house 
were wrecked by rioters. The incident has 
been fully investigated by the state authorities, 
and also by the United States District Attorney ; 
and it appears to have grown out of labor 
troubles, and not to have originated in race 
antagonisms. But it has been magnified by 
some of the Japanese papers into 2 demonstration 
of hostile feeling ; and as the relations between 
the national and local governments in the United 
States are imperfectly understood in Japan, the 
occurrence has occasioned an irritation there 
which is out of proportion to its real significance. 


Co) 


—_— Strike” in France.—An un- 
usual crisis has arisen in France by reason 
of demands made upon the government by the 
wine-growers of the southern. departments. 
Overproduction and the flooding of the markets 
with adulterated wines have made the wine- 
growers desperate, and they insist upon imme- 
diate relief measures. They refuse to pay 
taxes, and they have brought about a practical 
suspension of local government through the 
voluntary resignations of mayors and city coun- 
cils. At Montpellier, June 9th, about 500,000 
persons gathered for a demonstration in support 
of the wine-growers’ demands. The next day 
the arrest there of a man who was carrying a 
banner inscribed ‘‘March on Paris. Long live 
the Revolution !’’ occasioned disorder, and troops 
charged the street crowds repeatedly. 
& 

exico and Guatemala.—Relations be- 

tween Mexico and Guatemala continue 
strained. The Guatemalan government refused 
the extradition of General Lima, which was 
asked by the Mexican government in order that 
he might be tried on the charge of complicity 
in the murder of ex-President Barillas in the 
City of Mexico. The Mexican government then 
removed its minister to Central America, who 
had been stationed at Guatemala City, to the 
capital of Salvador. Reports from Guatemala 
represent the country as disturbed by wide- 
spread lawlessness. Both Mexico and Guate- 
mala have moved considerable bodies of troops 
to the boundary which separates them. 


& 





, Land Question in Russia. — In 
Russia about one-third of the cultivable | 
land belongs to the village communities, which 
allot to each cultivator as much land as he is 
thought to need, and to be able to cultivate; 
one-third to the crown; and one-third to private 
owners. ‘The peasant Socialists and other ex- 
treme elements in the Duma hold that all the 
cultivable land not now the property of the 
village communities should be taken without 
compensation and distributed among them. An 
attempt was made by the Radical members of 
the Duma, June 8th, to rears the agzarian 





expropriation ; but the hen to this effect was 
defeated by the Constitutional Democrats, with 
| the aid of votes from the Center and Right 
parties. The vote for rejection was 238 to 191. 
This result temporarily averted a crisis which 
might have brought about the dissolution of the 
Duma, for the premier had declared that the 
government would not tolerate such a policy ; but 
it makes a breach between the Constitutional 
Democrats and their former political allies. 
oe) 

mee of Senator Morgan.—Hon. John 

Tyler Morgan, United States Senator from 
Alabama, died at Washington, June 11th, within 
9 days of completing his 83d year. Mr. Morgan 
fought through the Civil ———————., 
War on the Confederate 
side, rising from the ranks || 
to the command of a bri- || 
gade. He had just com- || 
pleted 30 years’ service in 
the Senate, and had been || 
reélected to a sixth term. | 
He was one of the ablest 
and most influential Demo- 
cratic leaders, and was re- | 








SENATOR MORGAN, 





spected by men of all 
parties. In 1900 he was 














nominated to a fifth term by the Democratic | 
caucus of the Alabama Legislature, and also | 
by a meeting of the Republican and Populist | 
parties ; and was elected by the unanimous vote 
of both houses of the legislature. 
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"SUCCESS. 














Ww 
power. 


CCESS may be compared to an avalanche 
hich ‘momentarily increases in volume and 
Like the avalanche, the demand for 
the New Companion Sewing Machine has 


doubled and trebled, until to-day no sewing machine is 


more favorably known. 


When this machine was first 


offered to our subscribers, in October, 1880, its sales 


were not large. 


But in a short time the intrinsic 


value of the New Companion was recognized, with a 


corresponding increase in our output. 


We have sent 


this sewing machine to all parts of the world, and it 
has given perfect satisfaction under every condition. 


The Record of The New Companion 


Spells SUCCESS. 


Our limited space will not permit even a reference to the 


special features of the New Companion. 
described in our Booklet. 


These are fully 
If you expect to purchase a new 


sewing machine within the next few months, send for further 
. information, and for samples of work done on our machine. 


Our Booklet will show 
you how we can supply 
High-Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machines at such 
exceedingly attractive 


prices. 
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EQUAL TO EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Box Top, Five Drawers .. . 
114, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
214, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 


Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 


1, 


3, 
4, 
5a, 
7a, 
10a, 
lla, 
12a, 


Cenpmet. Hand Taft ..°. . 
Companion Special . ... . 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
Parlor.Cabinet, Automatic Lift 
Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


We Pay the Freight. 





$17.75 
20.75 
21.75 
23.75 
19.25 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 

. 26.75 
29.75 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 


paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


For $3.00 


extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 


or to any freight office west of these four states. 


tee safe delivery. 


How to Send Money. 


We guaran- 


A remittance in payment for a sewing machine should be 
sent by Express Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by 
Bank Check or Draft, or in a Registered Letter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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OFFICIAL POST-CARDS, JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION, 10 cards 25c., 25 cards 50c. 
F. E. WILLIAMS, OLD MYSTIC, CONN. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the seript name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPBSY in from 4 to 5 months. 
Fetuations Guarant -. We have contracts to 
ish several big railroads with operators. One 
refunds tuition to our . aroGuates who enter its service. 
Oldest, 1 magnent and best school. ilroad_ wire “+ 
actual bi ess practice. Can earn board if desired 
IUustrated Booklet Free. Write To-day. 
Valentine's School of T sville, Wis. Est. 35 Years. 














In a Nutshell 


PREMOETTE 


The smallest Camera in the world for 244 x 334 
pictures. So small that any boy can carry it in his 
pocket. So simple that a boy can make pictures 
with it as easily as anybody. 

And it produces as fine pictures as can be made 
with most any large camera. 

Is fitted with automatic shutter and loads in day- 
light with Premo Film Pack 

Cost is only $5.00. 

Write to-day for d descriptive catalogue, 


Rochester Optical Co., 
28 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Should be inseparable. 
For summer eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations, chafings, 
sunburn, pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough, and sore 
hands, and antiseptic 
cleansing as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura | 
Soap and Cuticura Oint- | 





ment are invaluable. 


Sold my the world. Depots: London, 27, 
a ag § P; aris, e la ¥ 

lia, R. Tow: : Co., S Sydney: tate. B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; So. Adie. keanon: Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
A 8. be Ann Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 


“ea Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of Skin. 
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pened Red Spot.—The interest of as- 


tronomers in the strange red spot, about 
30,000 miles in length, which has been visible 
on the surface of the planet Jupiter since 1878, = 
is intensified by the recent observations of Mr. 
W. F. Denning, and others, on a remarkable 
change in its rate of motion. In a period of | 


about three months last year it was displaced | |. 


some 16° of longitude from the position calculated 
as the basis of its former motion. This is the 
greatest change that has ever been observed in 
its rate of motion. On Jupiter the visible 
surface of the planet does not revolve, like the 
surface of the earth, everywhere with the same 
angular velocity, but, in general, the parts 
nearest the equator move with the greatest 
rapidity. Thus the huge planet resembles a 
rotating ball of constantly changing clouds, and 
in the midst of these the great red spot seems 
to float. 





Problem of the Streets.—The number | 

of carriages and vehicles of every description 
crowding the streets of Paris augments continu- 
ally, and the danger, not only to pedestrians, 
but to the carriages 
themselves, has become 
so great that an engi- 
neer, Monsieur Henard, 
proposes the establish- 
ment, at the most dan- 
gerous crossings, of a 
circular ‘‘island of ref- 
uge’’ in the center, and : 
the regulation of all traffic in such a manner | 
that every vehicle traversing the crossing-point, 
no matter what its ultimate direction may be, 
shall pass round the central plateau in the same 
direction. Thus the danger of collision and | 
the peril to foot-passengers would be reduced 
toa minimum. The cut illustrates the opera- 
tion of this proposed whirlpool of traffic. | 
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he Ostrich in Madagascar.—Raising 

ostriches is a growing industry in various 
parts of the world, so that there appears to be 
no danger of a famine in the ostrich-plume 
market. In 1902 the ostrich was introduced into | 
the French colony of Madagascar, and during | 
last winter a public sale of plumes was held in 
order to awaken interest in the new industry. | 
The feathers were of fine quality, and the huge | 
birds are said to flourish well in their island | 
home. . | 


& 


eS of Metals.—One of the 
last contributions to science made by Henri 
Moissan, the French chemist, recently deceased, | 
was a Classification of the boiling-points of | 
metals. His experiments with the electric fur- 
nace demonstrated that there exists no known 
solid which cannot be volatilized in the labora- 
tory. In the meantime other experimenters have 
shown that every gas, except perhaps helium, 
can be liquefied, and even solidified. Moissan | 
found that certain families of metals are peculiar 
with regard to volatilization. The platinum 


'buy, there are some important points you should know. 








-— TEXTILE MANUFACTURING — 


This adv. soundsan opportunity for you. /f you are 
ambitious and want to su ed, we can show you how 
to earn mw ore money in pleasant, interesting work 
There is a demand for the skilled worker—the 
man with initiative. Let us prove at our expense that 
we can increase your earning power. Write us 
mentioning this adv., z 


5 " and receive FREE our 200-p 
TAMPS. 5i ty * low. 4 Heyd.c orea, Chine handbook describing our Textile Manufacturing 
ru yassa lay, and album, only 5e Course and 60 others, including all branches of 
Sarat patnes, Labuan, Comoro, only 10c. ENGINEERING. ‘Grasp the opportunity n 
Agents W 50%. 80 pp. List, 1200 diff. Packets 


and Sets pa" $1.00 worth of Coupons Free, We AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Caleage, tl 
buy stamps. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept.5, St.Louis, Mo. MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. JUNE 


When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. [ Adv. 














Piano Education 


IANO EDUCATION doesn’t mean 

simply being taught to perform on the 

piano. The piano itself does much 
to teach the pupil; if the tone is true and 
does not change with time the pupil is 
influenced for good. 











not necessarily the highest 
price ‘to any 


Be sure that the piano you buy is the best ; 
priced, because style and ornamentation can carry the 


| figure, but best in real tone and lasting qualities. 


For forty years Crown Pianos have been made in one grade only — 
the very best possible. 


No matter what piano you 
Let us tell you 


They don’t change in tone with time. 


about them. 


Geo. Fr. Ben t, Manufacturer, 
Crown Block, Chicago 


Send for catalogue. 
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JELL~O | 


ICE CREAM 
POWDER 
wae ISA 
WONDERFUL 
LABOR SAVER 


One package stirred into a quart of milk and frozen, with- 
out heating, cooking, or the addition of anything else, 
produces two quarts of smooth, velvety ice cream 
in 10 minutes. 

Delicately flavored, pure and wholesome. Sure 
to please. Received Highest Award at 
Portland Exposition. 


ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK FREE, 


Showing how to make all kinds of frozen 
dainties, puddings, cream pies, layer cakes, 
etc., easily and cheaply. 























anaes Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, 
emon and Unflavored. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
2 packages 25c. ; 





If your grocer does not keep it send us his name and 25c. for 2 packages by mail. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, LE ROY, N. Y. 


Visit our Exhibit at Jamestown Exposition. 













family, for instance, has a very high boiling- 
point, much higher than that of gold. Manga- 
nese is the most volatile; nickel comes next; 
iron is refractory to a high degree; and molyb- 
denum and tungsten have the highest boiling- 
points in the entire list. 
ee expectations are | 
entertained concerning the future develop- | 
ment of the ‘‘telephoto’’ invented by Professor 
Korn of Munich. This instrument, with the 
aid of selenium, a substance possessing the 
peculiar property of : 
varying its electric re- 
sistance in proportion 
to the amount of light 
falling upon it, trans- 
mits a photographic 
image over ordinary 
telegraph - wires. One 
of the most successful 
experiments of Professor 
Korn during last winter 
was the transmission of 
a photograph of the 
| King of England over a cireuit connecting 
Munich and Nuremberg. The photographs 
appear crossed with fine lines, but these hardly 
interfere with the distinctness of the picture. 
The photograph of King Edward was trans- 
mitted in 114% minutes, but Professor Korn 
hopes to render the process virtually instan- 
taneous. 








THE “K. B. EXTRA” 


HOLLOW-GROUND RAZOR. 


This Razor is made from the finest grade of steel, carefully 
hardened, tempered, and hollow-ground, after the German system. 
We offer the popular make, known as ‘‘ K. B. Extra,’’ 54-inch blade, 
square point and black handle. 


This Razor has been offered 
by us during the past twelve 
years, and has given universal 
satisfaction. Every purchaser 
is allowed 15 days’ trial. If 
the Razor is not perfectly satis- 
factory at the expiration of the trial, it may be returned and the full 
amount paid for same will be refunded. 

















With every Razor purchased we will include a fine leath- 


SPECIAL. erette velvet-lined case, also stamp your name upon it in 


gold without extra charge. The case with stamping of name will be included 
with every Razor ordered as a Merchandise Payment on receipt of 40 cts. extra. 


The ‘‘ K. B. Extra’’ Hollow-Ground Razor given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage 


and packing included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 
MASS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustratec 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single es issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

° it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE “AUTHOR OF MODERN SURGERY.” 


he eightieth birthday 
of Lord Lister has 

lately been commemo- 
rated by the republica- 
tion of all his scientific 
papers. It has been said 
that the history of sur- 
gery can be divided into 
two periods, before Sind 
after Lister, and the 
public has emphasized 
this statement by the 
anniversary edition 
whereby their apprecia- 
tion is acknowledged. An 
article in Good Words 
places Lord Lister as one 
of the greatest benefac- 
tors of the age. 

Mr. Bayard, former 
American ambassador to 
England, when at an anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Society, proposed a toast to its president, 
Lord Lister, and addressed him as follows: 

“My lord, it is not a profession, it is not a 
nation, it is humanity itself which, with uncovered 
head, salutes you!” 

The man to whom such words were spoken has 
robbed surgery of the greater part of its dangers. 
In 1846 ether came into use. Patients were more 
willing to submit to the knife than before, and 
surgeons were emboldened. Yet, with a large 
increase in the number of operations, the results 
were no more certain. No matter how skilfully 
an operation was performed, its outcome was 
regarded with anxiety and dread by the physician 
as well as the laity. 

In the sixties Lister, practising in the hospitals, 
was greatly depressed. by the death-rate caused 
by wounds and accidents and operations. He 
tried to help matters by careful attention to 
sanitary conditions, but his efforts made little 
difference. Then he gave himself to the study of 
the mysteries of sepsis, or putrefaction. 

His researches caused him to arrive at two con- 
clusions: first, that putrefaction is caused by 
microbes from the outside, and second, that such 
poisoning may be prevented by keeping a wound 
free from germs. 

This discovery revolutionized surgery, and has 
become an immense factor in the saving of life. 
Dignities, even a peerage, have been bestowed on 
Lister, but no honors can be as gratifying to the 
aged physician as the world-wide gratitude of 
mankind, which, through his aid, is fighting disease 
with effective weapons and more assured success. 





LORD LISTER. 
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THE FIRST CORN BROOMS. 


© article of household convenience is more 

familiar than the brooms and brushes made 
of broom-corn. The plant is now cultivated ex- 
tensively in the valley of the Mohawk River 
between Amsterdam and Johnstown, and in the 
middle West. Spraker’s Flats have been devoted 
to the cultivation of it for many years. The crop 
has the advantage that it is of rapid growth; and 
even if the spring freshets drown out the first and 
second plantings, there is yet time enough for a 
third planting to escape the early frosts of Sep- 
tember. But it was upon the Connecticut meadows 
that the industry had its beginning in this country. 
The story of its introduction here is told in the 
pages of “Historic Hadley.” 

Levi Dickinson, a native of Wethersfield, who 
went to Hadley in 1786, and settled on the “Back 
Street,” brought with him a queer new kind of 
“corn seed,” which he showed to his friends, say- 
ing that when fully grown it would make better 
brooms than they had ever seen. 

The Hadley housewife laughed at him. “Husk 
brooms” to sweep the ovens, and “splinter brooms” 
made of birch, were good enough for every day, 
and the bristle and hair brooms, brought from 
England, certainly could not be surpassed by any 
kind of corn. 

Thus reasoned the incredulous. Levi Dickinson, 
however, not discouraged, kept his own counsel, 
harvested the first crop of broom-corn from his 
garden, contrived a method of scraping the seed 
from the brush with a knife, and afterward with 
the edge of a hoe; and sitting in a chair with the 
twine in a roll under his feet, he wound it round 
the brush in his lap, and thus made brooms. 

Not asking his neighbors to buy, in 1798 he 
peddled his brooms in Williamsburg, Ashfield and 
Conway. He said that the day when he sold his 
first broom was the happiest of his life. In 1799 


| he carried brooms to Pittsfield, and in 1800 as far 
| as New London. 
Then Hadley people began to realize that a new 
| and profitable industry had been started in their 
| neighborhood. Men in Whately and Hatfield went 
into the business, and Levi Dickinson, smiling to 
| himself, calmly drove his teams loaded with 
brooms to Boston and to Albany and found a 
ready market. As he made his own handles and 
spun the twine from his own flax, the cost of the 
broom was little and the demand for the finished 
product was great. 

In 1810 seventy thousand brooms were made in 
Hampshire County, and before the death of Levi 
Dickinson, in 1843, people in all parts of the country 
were using Hadley brooms. His triumph was 
complete. 
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BETTER THAN THEY KNEW. 


A congregation in a hilly district in Ohio bought 
a small tract of land and erected a church 
building upon it. Then the question of insurance 
|came up. Mr. Sipes, the wealthiest member, who 

had contributed more than half the money needed 

for the new structure, declared that he did not 
| believe ininsurance. “This is the Lord’s building. 
He’ll take care of it,” he said. 


His view prevailed, and there wes no insurance. 
Ina few weeks the building was struck by lightning 
and almost totally consumed | fire. Another one 
was erected, Mr. Sipes contributing the greater 
— of the fund, as before. This time the 
demand was almost unanimous that it be insured, 
but Mr. Sipes again objected, on the same ground. 

“Tf it burns down again, brethren,” he said, “I'll 
agree to rebuild it myself.” 

Again he carried his point. In less than a month 
the new church was struck by lightning again, 
and although strenuous efforts were made to save 
it, the loss was almost total. 

“There must be some reason for this, brethren,” 
yn Brother Sipes. “I am going to find out what 

-" 

Thereupon he employed a force of men to sink 
a shaft on the site of the twice-destroyed church. 

jithin a few days a rich vein of iron ore was 
found, and the church property was sold for many 
times the amount needed to buy land in another 
locality and build again. 

“TI tell you, brethren,” said Brother Sipes, “it 
ays to trust the Lord. He’s a great deal better 
—- manager than anybody in this congrega- 
ion.” 





= 
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A SLIGHT GAP. 


genealogist, like a poet, must be born, not 

made. The naive statements offered by per- 
sons whose one desire is to show a lineage which 
will secure them admittance to some exclusive 
organization drive the real genealogist to rage or 
tears. 


“T don’t see why I can’t pn the ‘Daughters of 
the Early Founders,’” said an indignant young 
woman to a friend. ‘My line is perfectly clear 
except in one place. It’s so absurd!’ 

“What is the troublesome place?” asked the 
genealogist. 5 

“Oh, it’s in the eighteenth century,” said the 
oung woman, with much irritation. “They ies 
ailed to keep the records, of course. Of all foolish 
things! Why, I can remember back to grand- 
father, you see, and mother remembers two more 
generations, and we’re perfectly sure our ancestors 
came over from England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The name is spelled a little different, but of 
course it’s they, because they must have come. 
And just because I haven’t been able to connect 
them with great-great-great-grandfather in the 
eighteenth century, they won’t let me in. 
—so paltry!” 

® © 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


Northern tourist who was riding in a leisurely 

way through western Georgia stopped one 
hot day to rest at a cottage occupied by an old 
colored man and wife. “Uncle,” he said, fanning 
himself with his hat, “how much farther is it to 
Colonel Jeffrey’s big plantation?” 


2 2s five mile, suh,” answered the aged 
* ar. 7? 

“Good roads?” 

**Mos’ly up-hill an’ down, suh.” 

“Have you ever been at the colonel’s place?” 

“T wuz bawn dah, suh.” 

“They call it the ‘Renfrew,’ don’t they?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“How did it ever get the name of ‘Renfrew’ ?” 

“T allers ’lowed, boss, it wuz ’cause de man wot 
owned it befo’ de wah run froo wid it in ’bout fo’ 
yeahs.” 
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VIOLATING THE UNITIES. 


heatrical folk, as a rule, cannot resist the temp- 
tation to respond to applause. It is music to 
their ears. To “get a hand” gratifies the ambition 
of the humblest actor and the “star” alike, and 
they are prompt to render their acknowledgment, 
| regardless of the shock it may give to the illusion 
| of the play. 


|. A well-known actor had taken the part of the 
hero in a drama in which it was necessary for him 
to be killed off in the next to the last scene in the 
last act. He had won tremendous applause by 
dying in a most realistic manner. The curtain 
went down, but the hand-clapping was insistent 
ond pe appeared before the curtain, bowing an¢ 
smiling. 

“Go back!” yelled a deeply interested but horri- 
fied little boy in the gallery. “Don’t you know 
you’re dead ?’ 





® © 
A BUSY CHORUS. 


he teacher of Number Three was always trying 
to increase the knowledge of her pupils in 
other ways than those set forth in the text-books. 
“Now you have seen with the microscope the 
many little creatures in a glass of water,” she said 
one day. “What have — learned about them?” 
“We've learned what makes the singing in the 
teakettle when the water begins to boil,” spoke 
up one of the little girls, briskly. , 


*® 
AT REGULAR RATES. 


iss Matilda Owens hung on the arm of the 
editor of the Laneville Bugle, to whom she 
had been engaged for three years, and endeavored 
to turn his gaze toward the sky. 
“Just notice the moon, William!” she said, in a 
melting voice. 
“At the usual rates, Matilda, I shall be happy to 
do so,” he replied. 





ON TOP OF EVERYTHING 


That is just where Amatite | ready roofings to keep them 


roofing should be—on top | tight ? 


Think about these 


of all your buildings, keeping | ¢h7zgs—and when you need 


them free from leaks year 


after year. 


For all-around service and 
durability, it is unapproached 
It is built of 
materials that have been 
tried and‘tested under every 
possible weather condition ; 


each part is tested—the| / 
it | Skilled labor required. 


by any other. 


whole is tested before 
goes to you. 


Is that done with shingles, 
tin or ordinary ready roof- 
ings? How many bad shin- 
gles do you find ina bundle? 
How often do you have to 
paint or coat the smooth, 


a new roof you'll buy Ama- 
tite—the roofing with a rea/ 
mineral surface, which does 
away with painting and re- 
pairs. When you once cover 
your buildings with Amatite, 
you have no further trouble 
or expense. 

Any one can lay it—no 


FREE SAMPLE. 


Let us send you a Free 
Sample and you'll see at 
once how much Jdef¢éer it is 
than the ordinary roofing. A 
postal card will bring it. 


Address nearest office. 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 


New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, 


Philadelphia, 
Kansas Ci 
Allegheny, 


Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, 
i New Orleans, 


St. Louis, 
London, Eng. 
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The blue flame of > 


the New Perfection Oil Stove is the 


J 


hottest, cleanest, quickest flame produced by 
any stove—a flame that’s ready instantly for roast- 
ing, broiling, frying, baking. The New Perfection does 
everything that a coal, wood or gas range will do—and does 


The 


it at a saving. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


makes the work lighter, cuts fuel expense in two, and, best 


of all, does its work 


uickl 


without overheating the 


kitchen. The NEW PERFECTION is made in three sizes, 


with one, two, and three burners. 


If not at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest 
agency for descriptive 
circular. 


Every stove, warranted. 








™ RAVO LAMP 


is the best lamp made for 
all-round household use. 
Its splendid light-produc- 
ing power is unequaled. 
Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. 
Perfectly constructed; ab- 
solutely safe; an ornament 
to any room. Every lamp 
warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s, write to our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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DOCTOR MALTBY’S PRESCRIPTION | 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 


sS- 


ow, Sarah, everything is 
N arranged. My patients 
are all to go to Doctor 
Smith. I shall not leave any 
address, for I must have rest and quiet. There 
may be a letter or two for you to answer, but 
everything will be plain sailing, with nothing 
to bother you,” and Dr. Mark Maltby smiled 
encouragingly at his sister. 

Miss Sarah nodded. She was used to re- 
sponsibility, and felt quite equal to dealing with 
any emergency that might arise. In fact, it 
seemed to her that, with the aid of her brother’s 
medical library and her own excellent judg- 
ment, she could deal out advice and prescriptions 
to suffering humanity during her brother’s 
absence without his troubling Doctor Smith. 

‘There may be a letter from Mrs. Fellows 
about her baby,’’ continued the doctor. ‘‘I 
have put the child on a diet of goat’s milk, 
and it will probably get on well, but 
Mrs. Fellows is nervous, and keeps ask- 
ing questions. But no matter what she 
writes, just tell her to keep on with the 
goat’s milk. The child’s health depends 
on it.”’ 

Miss Sarah nodded again. She won- 
dered to herself a little that Mark should 
prescribe goat’s milk, but she bade him 
good-by without discussing the question. 
Later on she reproached herself for this. 





=> 


The morning after Doctor Maltby’s departure 
his sister looked over the morning mail, and 
found it as inoffensive and uninteresting as 
usual until she opened the last letter of the 
packet. This read as follows: 


Dear Dr. Maltby. I find that the goat’s milk 
diet is just what baby needs. He has improved so 
rapidly that I have decided to take him out of | 
town for a little change. We are going to Stam- 
ford, and I do not know if it will be possible to 
secure goats there or not. So, as I wish to follow 
your directions exactly, may I ask you to secure 


me two good healthy goats and have them at the | 


Grand Central Station in time for the ten o’clock 
train on Wednesday morning. 
Very truly yours, 
Floressa Fellows. 


‘*Two good, healthy goats,’’ repeated Miss 
Sarah. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ Then she remembered 
that the doctor had said that the child’s health 
depended on its diet, and Miss Sarah resolved 
that the goats should be secured. 

It was Tuesday morning. Miss Sarah did 
not know Mrs. Fellows, and that lady, with a 
restful dependence upon her physician, had not 
given her town address. There was but one 
thing to do, and that was to secure two healthy 
goats, and transport them to the Grand Central 
Station and deliver them to Mrs. Fellows. 

**You always hear about goats being plenty 
in Harlem,’’ reflected Miss Sarah, ‘‘and I} 
myself have seen them perched about among | 
the rocks there. I will take a car just as soon , 
as I finish breakfast and ride up that way, and 
I’ll keep my eyes open, and when I see a good, 
likely-looking goat, I’ll step off and buy it. I 
don’t suppose goats cost much, perhaps five or 
six dollars.’’ 

Miss Sarah started early and journeyed tran- 
quilly up-town. The first shock of Mrs. 
Fellows’s request had faded from her mind. 
It appeared a very simple matter, after all, to 
fill a prescription for two goats. She cast a 
watchful eye over every vacant lot of ground, 
and in due time was rewarded. 

In a rough, weed-grown and can-strewed lot 
she beheld two well-grown goats, tethered to 
posts, apparently waiting the arrival of a pur- 
chaser. Miss Sarah left the car, walked back, 
and inspected the goats admiringly. Then she 
looked about for their owner. 

There was no house in the vicinity, that is, 
no small house where a goat-owner would pre- 
sumably live. Tall apartment-houses surrounded 
the lot, and Miss Sarah approached the en- 
trance of one of these. A stout, pleasant-faced 
Irishman was sweeping off the steps, and Miss 
Sarah accosted him. 

“Can you tell me who owns those two goats 
that are pastured in that vacant lot?’’ she 
asked. 

**Yes, mam, I can,” said the man, amiably, 
removing his hat. ‘‘It’s my own son William, 






2 

mam, that owns ’em. They was 
give to him by my own brother.’’ 

“Do you think that your son 
would be willing to sell them?’’ 
inquired Miss Sarah. ‘‘They look like good, 
healthy animals,’’ she continued, ‘‘and I want 
to purchase two good goats to send into the 
country for a child.’’ 

** Ye couldn’t do better, mam,’’ said Wil- 
liam’s father. ‘‘Those goats are as healthy 
as nails, and a child could manage ’em, and 
I’ll be glad to get rid of ’em. I’d call it pure 
luck to sell ’em, mam, for we’ve no use for 
7em. ” 

**T don’t know the price of goats,’’ said Miss 
Sarah, ‘‘but I’d be willing to pay a fair sum, 
and I should want them delivered at the Grand 
Central Station to-morrow morning by half 
past nine o’clock.’’ 











“Yes, mam,”’ replied the man. ‘‘Well, it’s 
myself that knows 
about goats, and I tell 
you honest that if I 
sell you the goats, the 
two of ’em, mind ye, for 
ten dollars, it’s a bar- 
gain I’m giving ye.’’ 

‘*That seems a rea- 
sonable price,’’ Miss 
Sarah agreed. 

**I’d have to be ask- 
ing ye another dollar 
for taking ’em to the 
station,’’ continued the 
man. 

‘*Very well,” said 
Miss Sarah. ‘‘Now if 
you will give mea re- 
ceipt, I will pay you 
part of the money now, 
and the rest to-morrow 
morning at the station. 
I will be there myself 
to meet you. You are 
sure that the animals 
are healthy ?”’ 

**Yes, mam, they are 














THERE WAS 





ANOTHER : 
WRENCH, almost too healthy,’’ 
ANOTHER chuckled the man, who, 
FEMININE after some assistance 
SHRIEK. from Miss Sarah, wrote 


a receipt for five dollars 
and fifty cents, received the money, and watched 
Miss Sarah go back to the lot for another look 
at the goats. 

‘‘T really do not know how I shall recognize 
Mrs. Fellows,’’ thought Miss Sarah, as she 
walked briskly toward the Grand Central Station 
the next morning. ‘‘I must look for a woman 
with a baby, of course, and then she will see 
| about forwarding the goats. I suppose they 
will go in the baggage-car.’’ 

She was just entering the station when she 
beheld the pleasant-faced Irishman of whom 
| she had purchased the goats. 

The anxious look faded from his face as he 
saw her. 

“Tm glad ye’ve come, mam,’’ he said. 
**William is holding the goats out by the side 
of the station, but I misdoubt if he could much 
longer, mam. What with the cops and the 
railroad fellers and the way the goats act, mam, 
he’s just ready to give it up. If ye’ll just pay 
me the money, mam, and let us be getting 
home.’ 

‘*Why, of course, Mr. Maloney,’’ said Miss 
Sarah, following the man down the side street, 
where a small boy and two goats stood meekly 
beside a freight-car. 

William Maloney lost no time in transferring 
the rope-leash that held the two animals to 
| | Miss Sarah’s surprised hands, and father and 
| son vanished, leaving Miss Sarah Maltby face 
| to face with Mrs. Fellows’s goats. She had 
| but a moment to reflect upon her position when 
a vicious wrench upon the rope nearly pulled 
her from her feet, and made her tighten her 
grasp and at the same time call loudly for help. 
The cab-drivers regarded her stolidly. <A 
middle-aged woman with two goats in charge 
did not represent a possible fare, and their 
intelligence was not trained in the line of helping 
a human being in distress. 

There was another wrench, another feminine 
shriek, as Miss Sarah swayed uncertainly in a 
desperate effort not to be dragged under the 
freight-car and not to let the goats escape. A 
stout middle-aged man, coming briskly down 
the street, hastened his pace to a run, and in a 
moment had a firm grasp on the rope, and Miss 
Sarah was saved! Even as that flustered and 
embarrassed lady straightened her hat and 
stammered out an explanation of the unforeseen 
desertion of the Maloney family, she had time 
to admire the man’s strong grasp that brought 
the goats to anchorage. 

**l must find Mrs. Fellows and give these 
animals into her charge,’’ said Miss Sarah to 
her smiling rescuer, who explained as rapidly 
as possible the rules governing the transporta- 
tion of goats. ‘Two railroad officials appeared, 
tags were produced, and inscribed with the 








name of Mrs. Floressa Fellows, Stamford, 


'Conn., a paper acknowledging their receipt 





was thrust into Miss Sarah’s hands, and her 
new acquaintance escorted her to the waiting- 
room. 

**All I know about Mrs. Fellows is that she | 
has a baby,’’ said Miss Sarah; and the impor- 
tance of the diet of the Fellows baby was 
explained to her sympathetic companion. As 
Mrs. Fellows had decided to go alone, the nurse 
and baby following on a later train, Miss Sarah’s 
one clue proved useless ; and with many thanks 
to her rescuer, whose card bore the name of 
Rey. John White, Miss Sarah returned home, 
and immediately inscribed a letter to Mrs. 
Floressa Fellows, which reached that anxious | 
young mother in due time, and explained to her 
the two goats which were disporting themselves 
in a field of clover. 

**Everything went all right, did it?’’ asked 
Doctor Maltby, on his return. 

“*Oh, yes,’’ responded Miss Sarah. ‘‘I had 
to get two goats for Mrs. Fellows to take into 
the country. It was some trouble, but I was 
glad to do it.’’ A little flush came into Miss 
Sarah’s cheeks, for the goats always reminded 
her of the Rev. Mr. White, ‘whose frequent 
calls indicated a mutual interest. 

““T am going to see Mrs. Fellows to-day,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘*‘You were a brick to look up 
goats for her, Sarah.’’ 

“*T hope they proved all right,’’ said Miss 
Sarah. ‘‘They seemed healthy animals. Be 
sure to tell me about them, Mark.’’ 

The doctor was in unusually good spirits at 
dinner that evening. Mr. White was their 
guest, and Sarah explained to her brother how 
he had come to her rescue when the Maloney 
family had deserted her. 

**Does Mrs. Fellows continue the goat’s milk 
diet?’’ inquired Sarah. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he said, 
slowly; ‘‘she had some trouble about securing 
goat’s milk in Stamford, so Doctor Smith put 
the child on another diet, and it seems to answer 
very well.’”’ 

**Trouble !’’ 
she receive those goats 

“Yes, oh, yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘the goats 
arrived all right.’’ * 

**Well,”’ said Miss Sarah, ‘‘then I should | 
like to know —’’ | 
| 


echoed Miss **Didn’t 


9? 


Sarah. 


She paused and regarded her brother for a 
moment. The doctor nodded. ‘‘Yes, they 
were good, strong billy-goats, sister, and Mrs. 
Fellows is going to have a cart for them when | 
the baby is a little older.’’ 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


t is always. interesting to read a foreigner’s 

impressions of our own country, although 
sometimes the interest reaches the point of ex- 
asperation. Mr. Ward, a Londoner who caine | 
to America in colonial ‘days, has furnished the | 
reading public with an amusing description of | 
Boston as he saw it. The author viewed his 
subject through glasses not at all rose-colored, | 
but tinted with ridiculous cockneyism, which | 
makes the account all the more entertaining. 


In the Chief or high Street there are stately 
Edifices, some of which cost the owners two or 
three ‘I — Pounds the raising, which I | 
think proves an Adage true—viz—‘‘That | 
a Fool and ~~ 47 Money is soon parted.’’ 

To the Glory of Religion and the Credit ot | 
the Town there are four Churches, built with 
a boards and Shingles, which are supply’d 

our Ministers, one a Keholar, the Second a | 
, & tN the Third a Dunee, and the Fourth | 
aClown. The Inhabitants seem very Religious, | 
showing many outward signs of Spiritual Grace. | 
But tho’ they wear in the Faces the Innocence | 
of Doves, you will find them in their Dealings 
as Subtile as Serpents. 

The Women are not at all inferior in Beauty | 
to the Ladies of London, having rather the 
Advantage of a better Complexion, but as for 
the Men, they are generally Meager, and have 
got the Hypocritical Knack of screwing their | 
Faces into such Puritanical Postures that you 
would think they were always Praying, so that 
it is rare to see a Handsome Man in the Coun- 
try, for they all have one Cast, but of what 
Tribe I know not. They are very busie in 
detecting one another’s failings. 


* © 


EFFECT OF GOOD EXAMPLE. 


¥ his recently published book, ‘‘In Olde Con- 
necticut,’? Mr. Charles Burr Todd gives a 
particularly interesting story of Governor and 
Mrs. ‘Trumbull. By the way, it is worth 
recalling that this governor is said to be the 
original of ‘‘Brother Jonathan,’’ as this name 
is applied to the United States. His lady was, 
however, the heroine of the story which follows. 


In the depth of winter news came that the 
army was suffering terribly, especially ane 
clothing, and so the governor, as he had do 
before, ordered that contributions for their relief 
should be taken on Sunday in the various 
churches. On the day appointed, the little 
village church at Lebanon was crowded, and in 
their stiff, straight-backed pew sat the governor 
and Madam Trumbull—the latter wearing a 
beautiful scarlet cloak, the gift, it was said, of 
Rochambeau himself. 

The governor’s call was read, and in the 
hush that followed, Madam Trumbull rose, 
proceeded to the altar, and laid on it the scarlet 
cloak as her contribution to the cause. Such 
an example could not but be contagious. Rings, 
brooches, chains, purses and cloaks from the 
women, greatcoats, caps, mittens, stockings, 
boots, money and provisions from the men were 
rained upon the altar, and the poor soldiers 








reaped a rich harvest from the generous act. 











For Camp 
and Woods 


Sportsman’s Friends. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price 
85 cents, post-paid. 
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This Offer comprises four articles which 
will be appreciated by all who fish or 
hunt. The Compass is 11% inches in 
diameter, with heavy crystal and a metal 
dial. The Match Box is guaranteed ab- 
solutely water-tight and moisture-proof. 
The Whistle is made from a horn tip. 
The Aluminum Cup is collapsible and 
has a metal case. 








Tourist’s Knapsack. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Price $2.50. 





Made in a thorough manner, of extra 
heavy brown canvas. Fits nicely on the 
back, so that a heavy load can be carried 
with ease. On the top, blankets may be 
strapped, as shown in the cut. No 
sportsman’s outfit is complete without 
one of these bags. 








Hunter’s Cartridge Vest. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10c. extra, 
postage included. Price 90c., post-paid. 

Made of 8-o0z. brown duck and fitted 
with loops for about forty cartridges. 
The weight of ammunition is evenly dis- 
tributed. We can supply Vest for 10 or 
12 gage shells, and 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. 








Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35c. extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





This Coat is made of strong brown duck 
with corduroy collar. It is supplied with 
six outside pockets and two large inside 
game pockets. Suitable for hunting, fish- 
ing, tramping or boating. Also for every- 
day wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 
inches chest measure. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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4 Vacationist 


“New England Vacation Resorts” 
issued by the 








oston | 
~» Mame 


Railroad 


SENT FREE. 


Send your address to GEN. PASS. DEPT. 
Boston & Maine R.R., Boston, Mass. 























